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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer, 
RESURRECTION OF THE 
BODY.——1 COR. XV. 


oN THE 


BR evicion has been at different 
times greatly endangered from two 
opposite sources, connected with its 
deep and mysterious nature. The 
tepth of its mystertes has so far ean- 
rivaled many of its detenders, par- 
eufarly in ancient times, as to in- 
iuce them to measure its truih 
almost by its obscurity, and to affirm 
their belief of its tenets on the well- 
known ground, * Credo quia impos- 
bile est’ believe, because it is 
impossible. “he absurdity of this 
orinciple, so well suited to popish 
chicane, has subsequently led some 
rational divines into the opposite ex- 
weme, With them, it has been the 
custom to assert, that mysteries are 
mysteries Only before they are re- 
vealed; and that the act of revelation 
has in itself done away all that was 
inysterious in the doctrine revealed. 
It is sufficiently clear, whatever 
might have been the intent of deliver- 
ing such an opinion, that its practical 
cect will be most pernicious;— 
iorhing short of subjecting all Divine 
revelations to be tried by human 
standards, and of warranting the re- 
fection of all truth which does not 
absolutely make itself bare to the 
prying eye of mortal presumption. 
That the great doctrine standing 
at the head of the present article bas 
been so explained as to endanger the 
honour of our holy faith from both 
the causes here expressed, is sufhi- 
clenuy obvious. ‘Total impossibili- 
i€s, nay contradictions, have been 
ssumed with triumph, by some, for 
Lirist. Observy. No. 134 
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the genuine doctrine of Scripture, on 
the important article of the Resur- 
rection of ike Body. And by others, 
willing to avoid such manifest ab- 
surdity,an opposite mode of explain- 
ing these doctrines has been adopted, 
calculated to enervate, or directly 
setting aside, the plainest declarations 
of Scripture. It would, perhaps, be 
difficult to settle the account of mis- 
chievous effect between these very 
different errors ; both apparently 
arising from an overweening conceit 
of human reason, though coming in 
at two opposite doors ;—whilst the 
ene, by presenting crudities for doc- 
trines, has tended to make the Re- 
velution appear unworthy to be re- 
ceived by the thinking part of man- 
kind; and the other, by making no 
difference between natural and re- 
vealed truths, has inclined them to 
think Revelation itself to be of no 
use. 

In endeavouring to steer the mid- 
dle course, which rational reflection 
op scriptural principles may without 
difficulty open to our view, let us at 
present inquire for the just notion of 
a future resurrection of the body, as 
revealed in Scripture; which may 
also lead us, on some future occasion, 
to investigate the suil more impor- 
tant or at least practical question, 
upon what principles the final judg- 
ment which ts to follow this event will, 
according to Scripture, be conducted. 

It is evident, from this enuncia- 
tion of our subject; that some in- 
termediate inquiries of a curious, 
but rather at the same time, ques- 
tionable mature, must be passed 
over ww silence. The ¢ime, for in 
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stance, at Which these great events 
are to-be expected to take place, 
will not be thought a very fit object 
of curtosity te those who consider 
the answer of our Lord to a@ sitilar 
question: [tis not for you to know 
the times and the seasoius wuich the 
Mather hath put in his own power,” 

The same answer might be given 
‘Oo those who would curious}y Inquire 
into the duration of this dread se- 
lemnity ; or who would suggest the 
possibility of a lengthened peiiod, 
and a gradual process of judgment, 
on the ground of a supposed sug- 
gestion by St. Peter, that “ one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” 
Phat the event is to take place, is 
surely’ sufficient fur cur purpose. 
Nor can any construction of that 
event escape the charge ct rashness, 
which would invalidate the sclemnity 
of a day, * the day of the Lord,’’ on 
which * before him shall be gathered 
all nations; and Ele shai! divide the 
one from the other, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats.” 
Much less need any scruple be felt 
in passing over the many obscure 
and uncertain Inquiries respecting 
the supposed prior appearance of our 
blessed Lord upon earth in the mil- 
lennial state. The question of the 
resurrection of the body and the 
future and final judgment stands 
Clear, both in character and impor- 
tance, of these preliminary questions. 
If a prior and partial resurrection is 
to take place, we cannot, at least, 


suppose any intermediate state os 


the body, so risen, essentially dif 

rent from its final condition: the 
comparative glory of the first or the 
second resurrection will not mate- 
vially affect the main doctrine of th 
return of the body from its native 
cust, as taught by Scripture 5; and 
we shall find ourselves still eim- 
bracing all that is of cssential and 
vital importance in these two gue- 
ries: 1. In what sense ure we to be- 
lieve that the body wit! rise again? 


Resurrection of i the Body. 
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- On what principies shall the gene. 
val judgment be conducted ¢ 

In answering, then, the first of 
these, on the present occasion, let us 
content Ourselves with acknowledge . 
ing the mystely,asa mystery, s0 sul- 
limely conveyed to us by the preat 
Apostie, “Behold, I shew you a 
mystery : we shali not ail sleep, but 
we shallall be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an cye, at the last 
trumpet: for the trumpet shall sound. 
and the dead shall be raised incor 
buptible, and we shall be changed, 
For ¢Azs corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and ¢Az7s mortal must put 
on immortality.’ Words as strongly 
implying as words can do, the mys- 
tcrious fact, that the very bodies we 
how wear, the very tabernacle ot 
earth we now inhabit, and which con- 
stitutes, in conjunction with the soul, 
“one man,” shall meet again in union 
with that Divine principle from 
which it had been separated fora 
time, and shall form with it the very 
sume intelligent and consctous being 
as before, though in an inconceivably 
purer and higher state of existence. 

In this statement, it is true, from 
the very earliest period, various dil- 
ficulties have been offered, and some 
founded on the very nature of things 
themselves, to whi ch even an insplr- 
ed Apostle thought fit to answer; 
* Some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body 
do they coms !”? To which St. Paul 
returns back a similitude in answe!, 
which, for cogency, as well as beauty 
and direct app lication to his subject. 
may be safely considered as unrival- 
led, certainly as not surpassed, by the 
most renowned efforts of philosophi- 
cal reasoning, whether in the heathen 
or the Christian world. “ Thou fool. 
that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die: and that which 
thou sowest thou sowest not thal 
body (that kind of body) that shall be, 
but bare grain... but God giveth it ¢ 
body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every sced his own body.” No illus 
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gration can More accurately express 
all that we Should aspire to know 
respecting the mysiericus and truly 
miraculous transformation which is 
implied in the notion of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It expresses that 
whichis the material and most im- 
portant point of all, a certain and 
fixed identity between the risen body 
and the body defunct; as much, in 
truth, as between the blade springing 
in the fetd and the grain which had 
heen first depesited. It conveys for- 
cibly to the mind the absolute and 
strict necessity for the very body 
once deposited in the dust itself, to 
yecome the basis, the substratum as 
itwere, of the reviving mass. It de- 
picts, indeed, in a most striking man- 
ner, the boundless possibilities of 
uperior excellence in which the re. 
vivified substance may surpass its 
yWh previous condition, just as the 
plendour of the oak, in its highest 
plory, surpasses that of the parent 
acorn, -At the same time it con- 


vinces us of the close dependence of 


ihe one state on the other, just as 
every peculiar lineament and cha- 
racteristic of the full-grown plant had 
i prior existence in the minute and 
evanescent involutions of the seed. 
And strongly it tends to elucidate the 
absurdity of supposing that any other 
than the exact body which had been 
laid in the soil shall, though in a new 
and more refined state, belong to the 
soul which before animated it, by 
What would be the parallel absurdity 
ol asserting that a blade of wheat, for 
instance, could have been produced 
by any other than the exact particle 
of seed which had been, in correspon- 
dence with it, previously inserted in 
ihe ground. In short, it illustrates 
what seems to be the main resting- 
point of the great doctrine of the Re- 
surrection ; Damely, the personal 
identity of the body raised with that 
Which had slept in the dust: nor do 
ve apprehend that any thing beyond 
“iis position is either iniended in 
Scripture, or indeed intelligible to 


Ox ihe deesurre 
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us, in our consideration of the great 
inystery in question, 

That this, a¢ dcast, is to be believed 
concerning the resurrection of the 
body scems most clear, and that from 
arguments more obvious and unde- 
hiable than some that are commonly 
brought to prove it. Some persons 
ure fond of asserting, that the same 
body which had been made the in- 
strument in sinning or repenting, 
ought to be also made instrumental 
in sustaining their respective conse- 
quences. These imagine, rather, it 
seems, contrary to fact, that the body, 
as such, is guilty or innocent ac- 
cording to the actions of the soul, 
and becomes, equally with it, the 
proper object of reward or punish- 
ment. It might be maintained against 
such, that a mere passive instrument 
can never itself be properly said to 
deserve any thing: and the sou 
might, for any thing we know, fully 
repay all the demands of justice for 
the rl use it had made of its bodily 
organs, whether or not tiose organs 
were present again to Convey appro- 
priate sensations to the mind. Bur, 
at the best, this mode of reasoning, it 
just, is beyond our present power to 
determine: and the stronvest proda- 
bility upon the subject, perhaps, is 
this, that the body, asa part of the 
whole man here below, may be abso- 
lutely requisite to form up his total 
identity in the future state. But the 
clearer and more obvious argument 
for this belief is drawn from the text 
of Scripture itself; which would 
(with deference be it spoken) involve 
apparent levity, and eveu abuse of 
language, were no resurrection of the 
body itsclf, in some literal and direct 
sense, finally to taxe place. Take, 
for instance, the noted passage in the 
book of Job, and thence transferred 
to our own admirable funeral ser- 
vice. Could such words as the fol- 
lowing have been used with any pro- 
priety, “Though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body ; yct in my 
Nesh shall I see God, whom T shall 
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see for myself, and mine eves shall 
behold, and not another,” had no such 
event been in contemplation as that 
which is here asserted ? Suppose 
even with Warburton a are ral 
deliverance to be here intended, 1s 
not at least the ¢eca of a tinal ix dily 
esurrection from the dead tiresisu. 
ly conveyed to the mind or the 
such an idea 


} 
b 
reader? And would 
nave been used, even to delineate a 
temporal rcdempuon, with an ob- 
vious tendency to establish the belief 
of another and greater, were this last 
never totake place? But the Church 
of Christ had long determined the 
upplication of this text, before the 
masicr of paradoxes ubove named 
aiiempted to pervert it. Would the 
expression of “awaking from a 
sleep in the dust,’’ of all that ave 
in the Bri ves hearing the voice of 
the Son of man and coming forth,” of 
“the seagiving up the dead that are 
in it,’ of “the Gead body itself 
aristag,’? with a multitude of similar 
phrases that might be accumulated, 
if necessary, both from the Oid atid 
the New ‘Testament, have been so 
pointedly selected and studiously 
maintained by the Spirit of Inspira- 
tion without intending to convey the 
uotion which they most obviously do 
convey ? The seme might be said of 
the appeals not unfrequent in Scrip- 
ture to the almighty power of God, in 
reference to this very article, which 
would be whoily superfluous were no 
miracle of the kind about to be et- 
fected. Nor cen these solitary in- 
stances of a resurrection of the body 
really taking place, in different pe- 
yods of the Sacred History, be with- 
out their due werght of Influcuce on 
this point. ‘To which ts, lastly, to he 
addede-as that which: ts most Impor- 
rant and m ost concius ‘ive, end which 
ae within itself, whilst it in- 
finitely corroborates, the furce of 
vee of the foregoing — ~ 
bimse! 
‘The Lord ts risch 


won a! , ty Bich ¢ iy es 


the resurrection of our Lord 
rom the dead. 
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effect can scarcely be estimated, j 

oulwel; hing every possible objection 
to the reality of our own resul reculon, 
ai’ establishing iis Certainty and even 
iis Mhanner beyond all possible contra. 
dicuou. It is repeatedly made the 
very picture as wellas pledge of our 
own: apd we should vacate one of 
the most Invaluable privileges of our 
Christian hope, as well as one of the 
most unportant articles of our Chris- 


tian fauh, were we to doubt that, © if 


the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dweli in us, be which 
raised up Christ from the dead shail 
also quicken our mortal bodtes by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in us.’ The 
een we have patiently, yet 
firmly formed, of the re-appearance 
of the Saviour tue Lord Jesus Christ 
from heaven, ts, in our miods, iInse- 
parably rivetted to the further hope, 
that “he shall change our vile body 
and fashion It iike uuto bis glorious 
body 2°’——and that the same Individual 
substance which once appeared in 
mortal fraliness, shall equally, in both 
Cuses,aguin appear in immortal glory, 
ts a belicf founded alike on the credit 
of “ that mighty working whereby he 
is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self.” 

That no objections can tend, in the 
least degree, to invalidate this rea. 
soning, which admit of any direct 
appeal to the omuipotency of God in 
answer to them, is most obvious 
‘Vie dust of Abraham or of Adam 3s 
as clearly in his sight, and within 
the grasp of his almighty hand, as 
will be thet ef the latest body which 
ts paihe ered to its native soil. The 
hnpetent and th 
the Christiai faith adopted by the 
heathen persecutors ofold—who first 
reduccd the 
their victims tu ashes, aid then, i 
derision of this their avowed belie:, 


scnuilercd those ashes to the winds 


. } me 
ov threw them down the steep bed of 


impetuous rivers to be dispersed and 


lost in the ocean—-may wejl pass 
without a comment. Nothing bul 


isensate defiance of 


“A 
witlilated remialuys ol 
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what is contradictory in itself can for 
, moment be supposed beyond the 
reach of the Divine flat. Some con- 
s quences, It is true, of this nature 
have been at different times charyed 
upon the doctrine. But, in answer 
these objections, it might be sul- 
‘cient to say, that pothing in them 
ymounts to the condition of a positive 
-ontradiction, to which are to be 
jmited all appeals against the sove- 
eighty and oOnynipotency of God. 
There is no contradiction in believing 
‘hat @// the particles which ever en- 
red into Our composition upon 
earth may be reassembled at the day 
{ resurrection, and ali be employed 
1 forming one glorious body, of the 
nature and construction of which we 
know so litthe. Muct less 
would it be impossible to suppose, 
jiat the exact particles remaining at 
the hour of death shail be those se- 
lected by God for the mysterious and 
renovated form in which we are led 
toexpect we shall finally appear. If 
we should hint at certain essential, 
indestructible, and permanent parts 
ofthe human frame which may never 
be suffered to lapse with its more fu- 
sitive and non-essential portions, we 
shall still more readily conceive that 
such may be awakened into a new 
existence with more splendid addi- 
ions at the great day. Imagine 
ihesé parts to bear no greater pro- 
portion to the future 
than the least of all seeds to the 
greatest amongst herbs which it pro- 
duces, the difficulty will still be les- 
sened. Nor, further, is itto be main- 
tulned, that aby contradiction is ne- 
cessarily implied in supposing these 
several partucles, be they more or 
es, which are to constitute the 
‘slag body, will bave been miracu- 
lously preserved from age to age, and 
caretully separated from all other 
‘erior and less honoured portions 
vu matter, Even that part of one 
solr which may enter as food into 
he cavides of another, may, for 
ly thing we positively know to the 


es 


‘onitary, be heptso completely apart 


sé 


indeed 


body iiself 
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from the body which it enters as to 
cause no confusion whatever in the 
views or the plans of Infinite Wis- 
dom and Divine Power. 

But after all that muy be directly 
advanced in answer to the above ob- 
jections, perhaps the most effective 
reply is rather of an indirect nature, 
and may be made by asking, Do we 
know for certain, or can we even Con- 
jecture, what it is which forms the 
personal identity of our bodies! Or 
cab we say whether matter at all, or 
merely some modification of mater, 
be necessary to constilute the samce- 
ness of a body at one period of its 
existence and at another. No one 
doubts the sameness of his body at an 
advanced period of life with that at 
any former period, though a space 
may have intervened sufficient to 
have effected the material 
changes, or even to have altered ali 
that was alterable in the substance of 
the body itself. And is it not sufh- 
cient for us to know,on the auihoriis 
of Revelation, that something of the 
same kind will take place at the gene- 

ral Resurrection; and that by some 
meus or Other, as yet perhaps con- 
cealed within the infinite recesses of 
the Supreme Mind, the same body, 
which is now deposited as a seed in 
tye bosom of its parent earth, shall 
finally be recalled thence ? Yes! we 
believe, that asthe same plant which 
deposits at autuinn its fading leaf, 
und scems to die in winter, again 
buds forth in vernal life and summer 
radiance ; so that, at **the umes of 
the restituuion of all things,” new 
brightness and immortal beauty await 
the same mortal frame which we now 
follow to the grave. © Pis mortal 
shall put on immortality.” Nay, as 
all things «re repalred by corrupt- 
ing, are  presel ved by perselings and 
revive by dylny ;* so we believe that 
the very death itseli which, for man’s 


micst 


* Pearson, on the Cieed. See also Senaca, 


Ep. SU. * Natura. non aliam voluit 
legem nostram esse quain stam. Quicguid 
coinposuit, resolvit; et qoocequid resolvit, 


componit terun 





revoit, his body must undergo, will 
Se converted, through the counsels 
of Omnipotence, intothe means of a 
future and more glorious life ; that 
through the longest possible succes- 


sion 6f ages the seminal princtpie of 


each bedy shall sull be maintained ; 
and that the disseintion which we 
low experience, and perhaps must 
necessarily experience, will strictly 
conduce to the centre development 
of those noble and immertal capact- 
ties to which the upbappy circum- 
stances of our present existence ren- 
der us almost total strangers. 

Upon the ses to which our newly- 
constructed bodies will be put, and 
the functions which they will be 
qualified to discharge, It is not possi- 
ble for us to prenonnce any further 
than upon these iaculuics themselves 
on which it willdepend. It is, how- 
ever, obvious to remark here also, 
that no hints given to usin Scripiure, 
on this subject, at all interfere with 
sur notion of a corporeal and even 
material existence in the future 
world. ‘In the Resurrection,’ in- 
deed, we are told, ‘they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are like the angels of God in heaven.” 
But tor this, with admirable preci- 
sion, the reason Is immediately sub- 
jwined— neither shall they die any 
more.” ‘The great end of marriage 
being thus abolished, the renewal of 
our species, We are not to expect a 
revival of those personal and domes- 
tie ties Which are so necessary bere 
for that purpose. Lut, on the other 
hand, in the vartous delineations we 
have received of our future state, the 
use of our several corporeal senses 
1s so disti.ctly alluded to, thatif these 
are not restored to us at the Resur- 
rection, we cannot help, ct least, ex- 
pecting something greatly analogous 
o their exercise. We are to “Acar 
the voice of the arehangel and the 
trump of God.’ We are to “ see cye 
to eye, when the Lard shall bring 
grain Zion.” In future scenes is 


*o ew 
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reserved the refreshing savour of the 
tree of lile, itsreviving fragrance, its 
healing touch. On the other hand 
feelings of shame and of terror, with 
those more agonizing impressions of 
“the worm that never dies, the fire 
that never can be quenched,” gre 
made the lot of the wicked, in terms 
well comporting with the ordinary 
sensations of corporeal substances, 

But the present subject will nos 
admit of our entering on the more 
advanced stapes of the tuture Jife. 
The jast observation made with res. 
pect to the possible sensations of oyy 
newly-awakened bodies in the ren 
day of resurrection, may Sugrest the 
few remaining sentiments with which 
it will be fit to close the present 
essay. 

The identity of our future with our 
present bodily habitation, will doubt. 
less be confined within such limita. 
tions as will edwanit of the entire ful. 
fiiment of the Christian’s well. 
grounded hopes respecting a state o} 
perfect purity and absolute immor- 
tality. in every sense involving im- 
perfection and decay, it is his comfort 
io be fully assured, and that in the 
strongest scnse of the words, that 
* flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither can cor- 
tuption inherit incorruption.’’ He 
“knows, that if this earthly house, a 
mere tabernacle, be dissolved, he 
has in reserve w building of God, an 
house not made with hands,” or, by 
the ordinary process of nature, which 
will be “eternal in the heavens.’ 
With every modification of this 
earthly frame that had rendered i 
frail, infirm and mortal, will be de- 
posited also in the grave every thing 
that exposed it to moral corruption; 
and to the inroads of sin and teimpla- 
tion. 

Disease is none; the pure and uncontam- 
nate blood 

Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of 
ape. 


yr 


y } * . ape? 
The seeds of health, and an immorta 
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-outh, no less than of pure desires 
and of a perfect holiness, which, may 
we not truly say, had been sown in 


‘his earthly frame by the restraints 
of temperance, the subjugation of 
passion, the tears of repentance, the 
nrayers of faith, under the fertilizing 
influence of Almighty Grace, shall 
then spring forth in all their native 
ynd inconceivable lustre. ‘The flesh, 
iy which the behever now mourns 
that, as in itself alone, “dwelleth no 
cood thing,’ shall then be converted 
nto a most glorious covering, where- 
in shall be neither spot nor blemish. 
fhe righteousness of the Saviour 
shallbecome us own. The creature 
shall reflect the image of the Crea- 
tor. And, plarting from the slum- 
bers of Corruption and the grave, if 
we may at all by lesser feelings por- 
tray to Ourselves the exulting sensa- 
tions of the believer, we may view 
him as one risen from the bed of 
sickness and lingering pain; restor- 
ed to all, and more than all, his 
wonted animation of life and health ; 
and going forth in the beams of the 
morning to inhale a portion ef that 
gladness with which the orb of day 
himself arises to fulfil his destined 
course. 

In proportion to the lofty feelings 
wid Joftier destinies here feebly de- 
uneated, let us not, for our admoni- 
‘ion, fail to exhibit to ourselves the 
aMictive Contrast presented by the 
resurrection of another class, the 


only remaining class vy the two into. 


e divided on 
That the wicked should 
“ually be summoned to receive their 
Sentence from the mouth of Christ 
lereafter, cannot appear at all sur- 
prist ne when we reflect that on earth 
o ©y will have received the offers of 
: S gra ace: and that they muy justly 
be €xpected to participate in the re- 
Yivitying effect of the voice of the 
_ of man at the day of Resurrec- 
‘0h, appears from the consideration 
“al they might have experienced, 


bys ict 


‘yctin the flesh, the gnicken- 


Which mankind will b 
“that day, 


~ 
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ing influences of his Spirit. He who 
purchased, even for the wicked, the 
opportunity of accepting the means 
of salvation, will surely have power 
alike over all flesh, as well over 
those that have rejccted as those 


that accepted the offers made to 
tiem. 


But how different the operation of 
“the voice of the Son of man” In this 
casc ! llow fearful the appearance, 
how painful the sensations, if we may 
venture to anticipate so much, which 
will invest the rising multitudes of 
those on the left hand! That Imita- 
tion to good, spoken of in the case of 
the resuscitated children of God, 
must we not here suppose, will be- 
come limitation to what Is purely 
evil? Whatever of excellence might 
have appeared in the former nature 
of the wicked, can we bet believe, 
will have been all deposited in the 
tomb, never more to rise; whatever 
of deformity and vice before existed, 


will be incalculably augmented and 
extended. The body, in which be- 


fore dwelt no thing really good, shall 
now, itis to be feared, contain every 
thing thatis essentially bad. It shall 
be found more than ever susceptible 
of those insatiable appetites and tor- 
menting passions which had been its 
bane and disgrace upon earth. And 
coubtless, in preporsen as its capa- 
city and even desire of sinning against 
the purity a ind excellence of the Di- 
vine iaw may be aggravated, so will 
its sensibilities be keener to the pu- 
nishment attending such a state. 
Shame and terror wil! be amongst its 
first sensations, and to an inconceiva- 
ble extent. Tremendous, indeed, 
will be that “anguish of spirit’? in 
which, “trepenting and groaning,” 
the wicked on that day are described 
by almost inspiration, as “amazed at 
the strangeness of the salvation of the 
righteous, so far beyond all that they 
had Jooked for.” And little can we 
now enter into the full extent of that 
unutterable dismay and despair in 
which they shell crv “to the moun: 
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tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide 
us from the face of Him that siiteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of 
the Lamb; for the great day of his 
wrath is come, and who shall be 
to stand ?” 

The mighty contrast exhibited by 
the respective conditions of the two 
classes here described cannot full, if 
duly reflected upon under the teach- 
ing of the Divine Spirit, to sur up 
the most Janguid heart, and quicken 
the most tardy resolution, to a sulte- 
ble preparation against “ that day.” 
It will surely appear the height of 
madness to inculge any one “ carnal 
affeciion,’’ or wilfully to practise any 
one “ work of the flesh,” which almost 
necessarily seems to lead to such ter- 
rible results. And if the mere ex- 
pectation, °* that all these things shall 
be dissolved,” suggests the question, 
‘¢ What manner of persons ought ye 
to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ?”? what should tne further 
anticipation of a new creation, to- 
gether with a new heaven and earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
produce in us, but the most iervent 
“diligence to be found of Him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless?” 

No discouragement Is bere intend- 
ed, or necessarily conveyed, to the 
humbiest efforts of a sincere faith, 
and a true love of God in Christ 
Jesus. The constant, though, it may 
e, feeble warfare. of which ic mind 


able 


so occupied is conscious wiihin itself 


against its worst passions, *affec- 
tions, and lusts,” is preciscly that 
which shews the existence of 4 better 
principle within, springing up to 
everlasting life. These are the nas- 
cent sparks of a Divine flume, the 
germinal rudiments hereafter to burst 
forth in all their native force and 
beauty. Where these symptoms really 
exist (and into this we should sertous- 
iy examine,) they may be truly con. 
sidered as “ihe seal of that Holy 
Spirit of promise :’ and Fle who now 
vouchsates “the earnestotthe Spirit,” 
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shall hereafter, by the same Spirit, 
bestow the full “inheritance of the 
purchased possession,” 

Great, indeed, will be the cnerpy 
and stupendous the display, of Divine 
Power in erecting such feeble mate. 
rizis into an everlasting monumen: 
of grace and of glory. The believe, 
stretches his capacity of faith to the 
utmost when he anticipates and full¢ 
realizes to his own mind all the won. 
ders of the coming day. He listens 
us with breathless silence to the 
voice of God; that “voice of the 
Lord which is mighty i in operation, 2 
glorious voice.” He views as wit} 
heart-struck wonder all nature ee. 
dient to the sound—the arrows of God 
fiying abroad—the flames bursting 
around—angels hasting in solemn 
order, each to their appointed work— 
the graves opening at their ap- 
proach—the multitudes of the dead 
of all ages wakened from their slum- 
bers—the face ofall things changed— 
and life, with every new and varied 
form, springing in wonderful suc- 
cession from aconfused mass of dis- 
solution and death. But nothing of 
all this scene of wonders strikes the 
believer’s mind with more heartfelt 
and grateful admiration, than that 
single operation which shall then re- 
animate his own individual sleeping 
dust; and convert this low and sordid 
muss which he is now too sadly con- 
scious of bearing about bim, into a 
shining and immortal substance, ca- 
pable of reflecting without sully the 
glorious holiness of the great Su- 
preme, serving without weariness 10 
the train of an heavenly assembly, 
and contributing, without end, to the 
praise and honour of the Redeemer 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In the translation of two passages 


of Scripture, I would request the 
assistance of any of your learnec 
correspondents. 
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second chapter of the Book of Gene- 
sis; where the creation of the world, 
with that of man, animals, and vege- 
tubles, is briefly resumed, and is in- 


rroductive to an interesting part of 


the history of the human race. We 
are there Informed, ver. 4, 5, and 6, 
that “these are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth, when 
they were created, in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens ; and every plant of the 
field, before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew: 
for the Lord God had not caused it 
to rain upon the earth, and there was 
nota man to till the ground. But 
there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the 
cround.” From all which it might 
he supposed, that although there 
were Bo refreshing showers, nor hu- 
man cultivation, yet nevertheless the 
mist which arose was peculiarly effi- 
clent in the creation which was ac- 
complished : whereas, it is obviously 
the moral of this part of the history, 
that the Lord God was the sole 
Qmnipotent Author of nature. 

The passage which has now been 
quoted, as translated by Junius and 
Tremellius (1587,) differs in the first 
word of ver. 6; which verse is also 
read as one sentence with the pre- 
ceding, as fellows: “ When the Lord 
God had not sent rain upon the earth ; 
and there was as ‘yet no man to cul- 
livate the groung ; nor vapour, which, 
ascending fromithe earth, watereth 
atl the surface of the ground,” 

In tropical gountries, the nightly 
dews are still so copious as com- 
pletely to drench the clothes of those 
who may be for a short time expos- 
edtothem. But neither dews, nor 
rain, nor cultivation, nor genial heat, 
nor all these combined, are capable 
of creating an animal or a plant of 
the lowest class—On this point, as 
on many others, the discoveries of 
sehuine philosophy do yriformly 
‘oncur with the doctrines of the 
Sacred Record. We are there 
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taught, that the Lord God was the 
Creator of man, animals, and vege- 
tables 3 and that in the creation there 
Was no such thing as “ sfontancous”’ 
veneration of plants and animals, by 
any prolific power existing in zacure, 
as has often been ignorantly suppes- 
ed; but, on the contrary, that the 
whole effect was the result of the 
Almighty fiat. ‘ He spake, and it 
was done: He commanded, and it 
stood fast.” Ps. xxxill. 9. 

The second passage alluded to is 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chap. ll. ver. 2: ** The prince of the 
power of the air.” I have some- 
where seen it remarked, that if /fo- 
mer was right in his use of the word 
ano, it ought to be translated by the 
Euglish word darkness. If this 
sense might be adopted, the passage 
would coincide with many others in 
the Sacred Scriptures; but, as it 
stands at present, it stands alone, and 
cannot, I apprehend, be explained 
bY any other text. 

E 
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For the Christian Observer. 

REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE 

OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 

THIS COUNTRY. 
A Time of internal peace and tem- 
poral prosperity is generally, in the 
Church of Christ, a season of spi- 
ritual decay. The number of reli- 
gious professors may probably, at 
such times, be increased, because 
the difficulties and the tests of that 
profession are diminished ; but in 
proportion as the trials attendant 
upon a religious life decrease, a 
worldly and lukewarm spirit insinus 
ates itself into the churches. It is 
seldom, indeed, that where ‘the 
churches have rest,” they continue 
‘to walk in the fear of the Lord and 
in the comforts of the Holy Ghost.” 

This remark will bear a close 
application to the state of the Church 
of Christ in the present day. A few 
years ago, the difficulties attendant 
upon en open admis: 
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war doctrines of the Gospel were 
serious and forbidding. The oppo- 
sition to be encountered rendered it 
necessary that every man should 
count the cost of such a proceeding, 
before he enrolled his name among 
the followersof tue Redeemer. But 
owing to a variety of circumstances, 
much of that opposition has ceased ; 
and persecution for the Cross of 
Christ has dwindled into a mere 
calling of names, to which few can 
attach any specific meaning, 
into a written controversy vehement- 
ly supported, the mevits of which 
are, on all sides, thoroughly under- 
stood, whilst its real object, as an 
attack upon vital religion, very few 
are found sufficiently hardy to avow. 
This change in the religious spirit of 
the country may be fairly attributed, 
under God, to the severe privations 
and distresses expericiuced in a tiie 
of war. Various Christian sotvietics 
were formed during that afflicting 
period ; and these God, in his provi- 
dence, has peculiarly blessed. Vheir 
rapid and overwhelming progress 
has swept along with it a vast variety 
of names, interests, and connections, 
of willing and unwilling efforts ; and 
has consequently given to the cause 
of religion a degree of worldly re- 
spectability and magnificence previ- 
ously unknown in modern times. 

Many important objects have becn 
answered by this circumstance ; but 
one effect of it has certainly been, a 
decay in that spirit of holy jealousy 
and circumspection which, in their 
best seasons of spiritual prosperity, 
has ever marked the children of the 
regeneration. Some of the causes 
of this decline are too latent, and too 
focal, to be usefully and adequatcly 
exbibieed in a general statement ; 
hut others are strikingly prominent, 
and call for reprehension. 

Religious people mix too much 
with the world; and the effect of 
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this error is, that the delicate tex- 
ture of the Christian character has 
been injured by this promiscuous 
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communication. Christians haye, of 
late years, been accustomed to see 
nowinal and real defenders of bibjj. 
cal truth, or missionary exertions, 
associated in public on the sume 
platform; and a motley crowd of 
hearers, led by the bustle and pub- 
licity of the occasion, or by their 
personal interest in the different 
speakers, to range themselves exter- 
Nally under the standard of the Gos- 
pel. Here the magic of eloquence 
has warmed all their hearts, opened 
all their purses, and one common 
feeling of liberality and joy has 
breathed through the whole assembly. 
But this transitory feeling, however 
amiable, has been fondly misinter-. 
preted. The scripture standard and 
test of character has been neglected, 
and Christians have felt that no dan- 
ger could arise from admitting into 
the private circle those who have 
fearlessly appeared in public as the 
zealous supporters of so good a cause. 
In the estimation of character, it has 
become common to substitute, for 
contrition of spirit, hearty acceptance 
of the Gospel scheme of mercy, and 
practical holiness of life, an appro-— 
bation, from whatever motives, of 
the popular evangelical societies of 
the day. So far then there is a re- 
mote tendency, in such promiscuous 
assemblages, to render more indis- 
\inct the essential and important 
barriers between the world and the 
church. But, still further, meetings 
of this nature have a direct tendency 
to injure the delicacy of the Chris- 
tian spirit. Religion thrives best in 
the domestic circle, and in that con- 
centric sphere of activity and influ- 
ence immediately bordering upon it. 
Those who know their own hearts 
are fully aware of this, and are wil- 
ling to confess that a variety 0! 
temptations attend such occasions, 
well adapted to weaken the activity 
of religious principle, and to rende: 
the heart satisfied with itself. Pub- 
lic men must meet the trial of public 
stations ; but many a holy man, while 
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he has freely bestowed the assistance 
of his name, his influence, and his 
purse, has found it necessary to seek 
the exalted platform, or even the 
numbler bench below, only as an 
occasional stimulus, and one which 
must be used with caution. The 
heart is seriously injured to which 
the exhibition of its sentiments, and 
the applause of the crowd, has be- 
come necessary or gratifying. 

The degree of worldly respecta- 
bility which now attaches to the 
profession of religion has had its 
share in the evilof undue communion 
with the world. Many are now be- 
come bold and active members of 
the external church of Christ, who 
possess but little of that pure, and 
peaceable, and gentle wisdom which 
cometh from above. But with all 
such characters, if they are found 
regularly at church or chapel, if 
their names are registered in the 
evangelical subscription lists, and 
they are heard or seen at these re. 
ijiglous theatricals; with all these, 
and with their friends and connec. 
tions, who are, of course, one step 
still further removed from the Gos- 
pel-standard of character, the modern 
Christian ventures to associate.— 
Hence the habits and manners, the 
compliments, the silly vices, and the 
trifling spirit of the world, insinuate 
themselves, by this silent influence, 
into the Church of Christ ; and it is 
nly in the few hurried minutes of 
closet devotion, which the whirl of 
religious dissipation allows, that the 
Christian fecls the real difference 
between himself and his companions. 
The distinction of **a peculiar peo- 
ple’ is disregarded, and modern re- 
rinement would not allow it to be 
mentioned in a mixed assembly.— 
This will proceed in an increasing 
ratio, and the effect upon the rising 
oranches of each succeeding family 
's more and more destructive. 

Another evil, and one which, in a 
“reat measure, results from the for- 
™er, is a practical unbeli¢f of those 
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principics on which, as Christians, 
we profess to act. The scriptural 
distinction between a child of light 
and a child of darkness, between 
‘him that serveth God and him that 
serveth him not,’”’ is never sufficient 
ly taken up, even by real Christians, 
as a principle of practice. The 
mind, acquiring, in its intercourse 
with men, an indifference toreligious 
truth, does not practically perceive 
that the world “lieth in the wicked 
one, and that the friendship of the 
worid is enmity with God ;”’ thatthe 
degrec of rebellion in the carnal un- 
changed heart is such that God looks 
on it with abhorrence, and calls upon 
his children to come out and be a 
scpavate people. The amiable natu- 
ral character of men in that com- 
merce and intercourse which relate 
to this world, and the specious sys- 
tems of assumed morals with which 
sceptics and infidels adorn their ex- 
terior character, are admitted as 
realities; and the abstract wicked- 
ness of the heart, that hardens itself 
against the powerful pleading and 
merciful solicitations of God in the 
Gospei of his Son, is passed over. 
Even pious ministers, from an inju- 
dicious and almost indiscriminate 
intercourse with their hearers, are 
apt to forget the immense power of 
that machine with which God has 
entrusted them, and abandon the ya- 
luable opportunity of instruction, or 
speak with unbeliefand sinful timidi- 
ty. There is a want of reliance upon 
the unseen and mysterious agency 
of that one Spirit which ordereth, 
restraineth, and changeth the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men. 
Intercourse and communion with 
the world, and conformity to its 
habits, have given rise to a third 
evil, which certainly demands cor 
rection. The spirit of profuse ex 
penditure, which characterizes al} 
classes in the present day, isy at 
length, strikingly visible in the pro- 
fessed ChristianChurch. ‘he same 
silded extravagance is visible in the 
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furniture of their houses; the same 
Juxurious waste upon their tables ; 
the same weak regard to the forms 
and fripperies of fashionable dress ; 
the same desire for foreign articles 
of embellishment; the same mama 
for a continental tour. In _ these 
respects, a Christian of the present 
day is seldom known from the most 
consummate devotee to the laws of 
fashionable taste. Certainly (to 
jorestall a stale objectian,) we need 
not wear the russet livery of a reli- 
flous profession, nor mark the 
amount of our piety, by the bareness 
of our walls, and the degree of our 
domestic inconvenience: but while 
the believer lounges on his gilded 
couch, rests his Bible upon a richly 
inlaid table, and casts his eye with 
complacency upon the interminable 
folds and ftestoons of drapery and 
fringe that adorn his windows, it Is 
rather incongruous to be reading 
‘vith apprebetion. f.ove not the 
world, neither the things that are in 
the world ; for all that 55 i Inthe world, 
ec lust of the flesh, and the Inst of 
the eye, and the pride of hife, is not 
ofthe Father, but of the world.’ A 
iStidious attention to meats and 
wines, to the delicacies and luxurics 
i the palate, is peculiarly i) ICOM 
patible with al uchly spin sugges & 
wut In an especial manner is it pain- 
? to see the youne Christian aplie 
‘he loose habiliments and lounging 
s of Bond-street, and the vounger 
women, who profess to valuc tho in- 
errapible ornament of a meek ard 
SUIEC Split, ndeavouring to Sive 
nterest to character by “the 
ittitudes and distortions, and the 
rawdry elitter, of a Parisian belle. 
yen in the lowest sense of the pas- 
save, this is not keeping our ear- 
mncHes unspotted from the world. 
Modern Christians err in the 
hoice of their reading. It is very 
evident that real religion always cx- 
ites a desire for inental improve- 
muent. It hits the character of U 
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and it gives to those possessed of 
greater advantages an eaverness to 
be well-informed. Many professing 
people, especially the young, devote 
a large portion of their time to read- 
ing; and, for want of cautious and 
well-educated advisers, are not judi- 
clous 1n the choice of their books. 
They read rapidly, and read every 
thing. Every moralist who scribbles 
a romantic tale, with a slight sprin. 
kle of evangelical sentiment, and 
every rake who prints a poem, takes 
his turn: and whenever an idle and 
licentious lord chooses to protrude 
upon the public the extfoliations of a 
diseased imagination, the religious 
world must run mad after them ; and 
the young Christian female, because 
she has the most leisure, is the first 
to be well versed in the brilliant pol- 
lutions of his page. Some abstract. 
works upon the principles of popu- 
lation must be turned over by the 
finger of virgin purity ; and the hours 
of instruction must be worse than 
wasted on calculations which (let it 
be said with reverence) even the 
delicacy of the Christian Observer 
caunot sanctity. ‘Lhe mischief. is, 
that because Chr istiaps mix with the 
world, they are tempted to inform 
themmscives upon the topics of the 
world; and for this purpose the 
pamphlets, and poems, and reviews 
of tie day, and all the promiscuous 
aid unsecmiy cbullitions of the me- 
tropolitun press must be sought and 
devoured, to the neglect of more 
wholesome and substantial nutciment, 
und the lamentable vitiation of a 
spiritual taste. ‘he Christian 13 
ashamed, ia these willing matters, 
to be Jet behind by a literary world, 
with whom his deep research and 
superior practical knowledge, on 
subyccts “too bi ‘ight for human vt 
will pass for worse than ho- 
some of the 
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charapions of the faith have failed, 
from a wish to shew the world, not- 
withstanding the high and peculta 
dignity of thelr character and the 
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solemnity of the subjects an which 
they are called particularly to treat, 
jow agreeably and prettily they can 
rifle; how like the world they can 
ik without belonging to it; how 
jexterously they can tread the verge 
of the precipice without falling. It 
, dificult indeed to mark the litera- 

y limits within which Christians 
may safely range, and bigoted no- 
ions ON such a subject ‘would do 
serious injury ; but certainly, at pre- 
sent, they hold an intercourse tdo 
promiscuous with the literature of 
worldly and irreligious men. A valu- 
able minister, now living, once said— 
«As my children have grown up 
zround me, my copy of Shakspeare 


yas been ascending: the shelves of 


my library. It has now reached the 
highest ; and IT must shortly discard 
it wholly, lest they should touch 
that nfass Of fascinating mischief.” 
Modern Christians err in the spirit 
wih which they hear their religious 
Insti Tie day in which they 
sitted themselves to their 
ers and spiritual pastors,’ is 
cone by. The tables are turned; 
nd now every experienced hearer 
i's in judgement upen the style, the 
manners and the creed of his minis- 
tr ‘Tbe provision of the iLord’s 
use Is HOW so ample in the metro- 
poulsand some other populous towns, 
Where this spirit most displays itself, 
that the spiritual taste is become 
hampered and fastidious. The mat- 
ler, the originality, the arrangement, 
aid the illustrations of a sermon are 
sublected to a conceited critical ex- 
imination : the practical benefit to 
le derived from plain and whole- 
“me instruction is the last conside- 
Rion that occurs; and a minister 
00 stands up before such a people 
“els that he is rather passing the 
itty ordeal of uncandid criticism 
“an breaking the bread of life to a 
' eid end expecting multitude ; 
urther, that he will expericnce 
pro- 
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than from the proud, the prejudiced, 
and even hostile hearer. If ever it 
should please God, in his righteous- 
ness, to cause the godly minister to 
cease from among us, and once more 
to “hide our teachers in a corner,” 
how thankful would many conceited 
people be for that light bread which 
they now loathe and despise, Let 
them go, evenwow, where this ful. 
ness of bread has not been known, 
and where they see simple-hearted 
affectionate hearers eating with 
thankfulness the plain and homely 
food of the Gospel, and thrivigg on 
an humble and unobtrusive ministry, 
let them blush for their own barren- 
ness, under a richer and more lavish 
cultivation. 

These remarks have already reach 
ed beyond the limits at first prescrib- 
ed, and perhaps beyond the utmost 
indulgence which can be shewn to 
an unknown correspondent; but if 
the importance of the subject should 
obtain them a place in the pages of 

the Observer, the subject may at 
some future time be resumed. 

CEPHAS. 


Mo the Fdjterv of the Christian Obscrvet. 


1 MEET with some persons who, 
writing on the friendship of the 
world, and conformity to the world, 
which we are in Scripture warned 
against, seem to take it for granted, 
that the Genszle world was primarily 
tatended, and that these warnings 
must therefore be applied to what is 
called the Christian world with seve 
ral limitations, mutatis mutandis. 
But is this the real fact? Was not 
the Jewish world, so to speak, in- 
tended in very many of these pas- 
sages? 1 do not mean the Mosai 
dishensaion, as some would general- 
ly interpret, ‘this present wor!d,” 
and similar phrases: | mean the 
nation of the Jews in the times o! 


Christ,as much the frcfessed church 
and people of God, at least, as 
Christian nation now is; vet 
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generally formalists in religion, and 
worldly minded in their spirit and 
conduct, “children of this world,’ 
not “ children of the Jight.”” When 
the brethren of our Lord said to 
him, “If thou do these things, shew 
thyself to the world; and when he 
answered, ** Lhe world cannot hate 
you, but me it hateth, because I tes- 
tify of it, that the works of it are 
evil; was the Gentile world, or the 
Jewish intended?* Again; “It the 
world hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you. If ve 
were of the world, the world would 
love his own: but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world; therefore the world 
hateth you.’ + 

Were the Jews, or the Gentiles, 
the world which thus hated Christ; 
and out of which be had * chosen the 
eleven aposties,’’ whom it hated for 
his sake? Again; * When the Com- 
forter is come, Ife will convince the 
world of sin-— 3; because thev be- 
lieve not in ine.’ * Verily, verily, 
Tsay unto you, Phat ve shali weep 
and lament, but the world shall re. 
qoice.’¢ Were idolatrous Gentiles 
bere meant by the world £ Were not 
the Jews in gencral, and especially 
the elders, priests, and scribes, in- 
tended ? 

Again; “I have given them thy 
word, and the world hath hated them ; 
because they are not of the worid, as 
Tam not of the world.” Was that 
world which had hated the disciples 
of Christ, constituted of Gentiles, or 
of Jews? Of idolsators, oy of the 
protessed worshippers of Jenovan ? 

James, when he said, ‘ Pure reli- 
gcion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, Yo visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,’§ was writing “to 
the twelve tribes that were scattered 

* John vii. 4 7. See Joha viil. 
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abroad,’’ and not either to Gentiles 
or gentile converts. And his Strong 
language ; “ Ye adulterers and ady}. 
teresses, know ye not that the friend. 
ship of the world is enmity with 
God:"*  ‘ Whosoever, therefore, 
will be the friend of the world is the 
enemy of God;”’ was addressed to 
Jews: and the Jews were not much 
disposed to the friendship of idola. 
trous Gentiles, or indeed of any 
Genuiles.’’ 

When St. John says, “ Love not 
the world, neither the Unlnys that 
are ta the world. If any man love 
the worid, the love of the Father js 
not iu hin; he speaks of no other 
idolatry than that which is common 
to nominal Christians as well as hea. 
thens: “Tor all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the cye, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is of the world, 
And the world passcth away, and 
the lust of tt: but he that doeth the 
will ot God abideth for ever.’+ Al! 
then who are lovers of maney, plea 
sure, honour, ponip, power, and 
worldly things, rather than of God. 
belong to the world, whether called 
Jews, Pagans, Mohammedans, 0: 
Christians: nor can I see any ground 
to conclude, that, in the admonitions 
of the other Apostles on this sub 
ject, thourh addressed to churches 
chiefly constituted of Gentile com 
verts, any distinction between the 
Gentiles and the worldly minded 
Tews around them was intended. In 
eencral, suppose, that all who are 
not of the true church, * the church 
the first-born whose names are writ 
ten in heaven,” are of the world, 
whether cailed Gentiles, Mohai: 
medans, Jews, or Christians; 2 
under one form or other, are the 
servants of the god of this world; } 
and that we must know who aren 
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of the world, and who are, not by 
names, or titles, or profession, but 
by the spirit which they manifest, 
and the conduct which they adopt, 
connected with the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, which they profess, and 
adorned by the spiritual mind and 
the fruits of the Spirit. Of these 
we must judge, as well as we can, 
with fairness, candour, and humble 
cautiousness, according to the sacred 
Scriptures. And wherever the spirit, 
maxims, fashions, 
«a world lying in wickedness,” are 
predominant, thence we must sepa- 
rate ourselves, avoiding all needless 
intimacy, and having no further in- 
tercourse than that of relationship 
and necessary worldly concerns, or 
such as appear to us,on mature con- 
sideration, more likely to benefit 
them than to injure ourselves or 
mislead our brethren. Indeed, I 
cannot conceive that any thing, ex- 
cept a mind greatly imbued with 
love of the world, can induce a man 
+0 go, except at the call of duty, into 
any company or place of concourse, 
for the sake either of good cheer, or 
agreeable, or genteel, or learned 
company, or mere recreation, where 
it would be deemed an outrage on 
decorum to introduce a peculiarly 
Christian topic, even in the most 
prudent and unexceptionable man- 
ner. (2 Cor. vi. 14——18, 
Iam, &ce. Zs ah 
—— 
FAMILY SERMONS.—=No. ( 
Matt. xxiv. 44. Therefore be ye also 
ready; forin such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of Man cometh. 


Tue words of the text contain an 
extensive and Important exhortation, 
backed by a most awful and affecting 
Motive. We are exhorted to be 
habitually prepared for the coming 
0: Christ, and the motive presented 
‘0. US 16 because we know not how 
soon he may cume. 

The exhortatton, “*Be ve also 
‘eady.”’ 


and conduct of 
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We are here on our trial for eter- 
nity, in the view of the all-seeing 
God. From him we have received 
ull our talents ; to him we must ac- 
count for their use ; and he has ap- 
pointed a day for this express pur. 
pose. For this day it is that we are 
to be ready, ready as servants to 
account to their masters for any trust 
reposed in them. In this state of 
readiness several things are implied. 

1. That we have seriously attended 
to the reality and infinite importance 
of this event. Before we can feel 
much concern about the coming of 
Christ, we must be deeply convinc. 
ed of the infinite worth of our souls, 
of the awful nature of the eternal 
state, and of the necessity of being 
prepared for it. This conviction will 
lead us seriously to examine how 
our past lives have agreed with the 
word of God, and how far our hearts 
have been formed and ruled by itm 
and whether our habitual temper and 
conduct be such as will bear the test 
of :hat great and terrible day of the 
Lord when every man’s work will 
be tried of what kind it is. It seems 
impossible that we should think of 
our souls which never die—of a state 
of exquisite happiness or misery 
which will never end—of a day of 
judginent when our final doom shall 
be unchangeably fixed—and not se- 
riously inquire into the state of our 
souls, and into the consequences of 
Christ’s coming with regard to our- 
selves. If then we are strangers to 
such inquiries, we may be assured 
that we are not ready for the coming 
of Christ, and therefore have the 
greatest reason to be alarmed at the 
idea of the suddenness of his comin 
to judgment, when he will condemn 
wll whom he shall find unprepared 
ior it to endless and inconceivable 
misery. 

Being ready for Christ’s com- 
ig further implies, that we have 
»est endeavours to prepare 
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for it. Ww e cannot be sensible of the 


vorth of onr soils without desiring 























218 On “the World’? cohich Christians are io renounce. 


generally formalists in religion, and 
worldly minded in their spirit and 
conduct, “children of this world,’ 
not * children of the light.” When 
the brethren of our Lord said to 
him, “If thou do these things, shew 
thyself to the world; and when he 
answered, ** Vhe world cannot hate 
you, but me it hateth, because I tes- 
tify of it, that the works of it are 
evil; was the Gentile world, or the 
Jewish intended?* Again; “If the 
world hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you. Ii ve 
were of the world, the world would 
love his own: but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world; therelore the world 
hateth you. ’+ 

Were the Jews, or the Genitiics, 
the world which thus hated Christ ; 
and out of which he bad * choscu the 
eleven aposties,” whom it hated for 
his sake? Again; * When the Com- 
forter is come, Ife will convince the 
world of sin —- 3; because they be- 
Hieve not in ime.’ & Verily, vertiy, 
Tsay unto you, Vhat ve shail weep 
and lament, but the world shall re. 
qoice.’$ Were idolatrous Gentiles 
bere meant by the world £ Were not 
the Jews in gencral, and especially 
the elders, priests, and scribes, in- 
tended ? 

Again; “I lave given them thy 
word, and the world hath hated them; 
because they are not of the worid, as 
Tam not of the world.” Was that 
world which had hated the disciples 
of Christ, constituted of Crentiles, or 
of Jews? Of idolators, ov of the 
protessed worshippers of Jenovan ? 

James, when he said, “ Pure reli- 
eion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, Yo visit the fa- 
therless aid widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to kcep himself unspotted 
from the world, ’§ was writing ‘to 
the twelve tribes that were scattered 

* John vi. 4 7. See Joha vil. 26; xiv. I. 
¢ John xx. 15, 19%. 
¥ John Avi. &, 10, 20 
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abroad,’ and not either to Gentiles 
or gentile converts. And his stron 
language ; ‘ Ye adulterers and adul. 
teresses, know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with 
God:"*  * Whosoever, therefore, 
will be the friend of the world is the 
enemy olf God;”’ was addressed to 
Jews: and the Jews were not much 
disposed to the friendship of idola- 
trous Gentiles, or indeed of any 
Gentiles.” 
When St. John says, “ Love not 
the world, neither the things that 
are inthe world. It any man Jove 
the worid, the love of the Father js 
not iu hiin;’? he speaks of no other 
idclatry than that which is common 
to nominal Christians as well as hea. 
thens: “l’or all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the cye, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. 
Ana the world passcth away, and 
the lust of it: but he that doeth the 
wiilot God abideth for everl't All 
then who aie lovers of meney. plea 
sure, honour, ponip, power, and 
worldly things, rather than of God, 
belong to the world, whether called 
Jews, Pagans, Mohammedans, 0: 
Christians: norcan I see any ground 
to conclude, that, in the admonitions 
of the other Apostles on this sub- 
ject, thourh addressed to churches 
chiefly constituted of Gentile con- 
verts, any distinction between the 
Gentiles and the worldly minded 
Tews around them was intended. In 
eencral, | suppose, that all who are 
not of the true church, “thechurcho! 
the first-born whose names are wril- 
ten in heaven,” are of the world, 
whether called Gentiles, Moham- 
medans, Jews, or Christians; and, 
under one form or other, are the 
servants of the god of this world;"{ 
and that we must know who are no! 
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of the world, and who are, not by 
names, or titles, or protession, but 
by the spirit which they manifest, 
and the conduct which they adopt, 
connected with the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, which they profess, and 
adorned by the spiritual mind and 
the fruits of the Spirit. Of these 
we must judge, as well as we can, 
with fairness, candour, and humble 
cautiousness, according to the sacred 
Scriptures. And wherever the spirit, 


maxims, fashions, and conduct of 


«a world lying in wickedness,” are 
predominant, thence we must sepa- 
rate oursclves, avoiding all needless 
intimacy, and having no further in- 
tercourse than that of relationship 
and necessary worldly concerns, or 
such as appear to us,ON mature con- 
sideration, more likely to benefit 
them than to injure ourselves or 
mislead our brethren. Indeed, I 
cannot conceive that any thing, ex- 
cept a mind greatly imbued with 
love of the world, can induce a man 
40 £0, except at the cali of duty, into 
any company or place of concourse, 
for the sake either of good cheer, or 
agreeable, or genteel, or learned 
company, or mere recreation, where 
it would be deemed an outrage on 
decorum to introduce a peculiarly 
Christian topic, even in the most 
prudent and unexceptionable man- 
ner, (2 Cor. vi. 14—18. 
Iam, &e.  e? 
— 
FAMILY SERMONS.—=No. C. 

Matt. xxiv. 44. Therefore be ye also 

ready; forin such ~ hour as ye 

think not, the Son of Man cometh. 


Tue words of ie text contain an 
extensive and important exhortation, 
backed by a most awful and affecting 
motive. We are exhorted to be 
rye prepared for the coming 

Cirist, and the motive presented 


0 US IS because we know not how 
soon he may come. 
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4, Lhe exhortatton, ** Be ve also 
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We are here on our trial for eter- 
nity, in the view of the all-seeing 
God. From him we have received 
all our talents; to him we must ac- 
count for their use; and he has ap- 
pointed a day for this express pur- 
pose. For this day it is that we are 
to be ready, ready as servants to 
account to their masters for any trust 
reposed in them. In this state of 
readiness several things are implied. 

1. That we have seriously attended 
to the reality and infinite importance 
of this event. Before we can feel 
much concern about the coming of 
Christ, we must be deeply convinc. 
ed of the infinite worth of our souls, 
of the awful nature of the eternal 
state, and of the necesdity of being 
prepared for it. This conviction will 
lead us seriously to examine how 
our past lives have agreed with the 
word of God, and how far our hearts 
have been formed and ruled by itm 
and whether our habitual temper and 
conduct be such as will bear the test 
of chat great and terrible day of the 
Lord when every man’s work will 
be tried of what kind it is. It seems 
impossible that we should think of 
our souls which never die—of a state 
of exquisite happiness or misery 
which will never end—of a day of 
judgiment when our final doom shall 
be unchangeably fixed—and not se- 
riously inquire into the state of our 
souls, and into the consequences of 
Christ's coming with regard to our- 
selves. Ifthen we are strangers to 
such inquiries, we may be assured 
that we are not ready for the coming 
of Christ, and therefore have the 
greatest reason to be alarmed at the 
idea of the suddenness of his coming 
to judgment, when he will condemn 
all whom he shall find unprepared 


ior it to endless and inconceivable 
misery. 
2. Being ready for Christ's com- 
i — implies, that we have 
used aur best endeavours to prepare 
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vorth of onr soils without desiring 
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that they may be safe in the ¢reat 
day of the Lord. <A very s slight eX- 
amination will convince every rec- 
flecting person, that neither the siaic 
of his heart, nor the course of his 
conduct, has been such as to deserve 
His approbation in whose sight the 
heavens themselves are not clean; 
and that he has in innumerable in- 
stances deviated from the just and 
holy law of God, and has thus be- 
come liable to tlic penalttes of diso- 
bedience. He will be humbled, 
therefore, on account of his past sins, 
and alarmed for their consequences. 
He will see the necessity of achange 

of heart, the necessity of that godly 
sorrow for sin which worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation. His inqui- 
ry will be, What must I do to be 
saved? And he will gladly embrace 
any method, however painful and 
humbling by which salvation may be 
obtaincd. Things now appear to 
him in a new light. Perhaps his 
great concern In time past was, What 
shall I eat, or what shall I drink, or 
wherewithal shall I be clothed; or 
perhaps, How shall I most effectu- 
ally make provision for the flesh to 
fulfil its lusts? His main concern 
now is, how he may escape from the 
wrath to come and lay hold on eter- 
_ nal life. 
his guilt and misery, he sees at ence 
the necessity of sucha Saviour as 
Jesus Christ to deliver him, not from 
the punishment merely, but from the 
love and power of sin. Into his 
hands he willingly commits his soul, 
ina firm persuasion that he is able 
and willing to keep that which he 
has committed to him until ¢iat day 

On him, as the Lamb of God, slain 
to take away the sins of the world, 
he cheerfully rests his entire hope 
of salvation ; to his instructions and 
yovernment, as the great Prophet 
and King of his church, he resoives, 
through Divine grace, unreservedly 
and universally to submit; His ex- 


ampere he determines steadily to fol- 
has done all, 
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servant, and locks ior the mercy o! 
the Lord Jesus Christ unto eterna! 
lites as the free and unmerited gif 
of God inand through him. In short, 
uciore we can be ready for Christ's 
come, there must bea cenviction 
of our undone condition, a solicitude 
about the way of salvation, a peneua. 
sion of the suitableness and suff. 
ciency of Christ as a Saviour, a de- 
liberate acceptance of his salvation in 
the way he proposes it to us, anda 
full purpose of renouncing whatever 
is inconsistent with it. If we be not 
convinced of our sinful and ruined 
state by nature; if we have not 
heartily repented of those sins which 
were the cause cf Christ’s first 
coming; if, in dependence on his 
grace and Holy Spirit, we be not 
willing to part with every sin for his 
sake, and to devote ourscives to his 
service, we are not yet meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. 
No pretensions to correctness of 
moral conduct, however specious; 
no acts of benevolence, however use- 
ful; no degree of worldly reputation, 
however distinguished, will be of any 
avail in the day of judgment, except 
as they are the fruits and evidence 
of our faith and love which are in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The being ready for the com- 
ing of Christ implies that we keep 
this event habitually in view ;—that 
we are in the habit of measuring 
our actions by the test of that 
creat and terrible day of the Lord, 
often asking ourselves what We 
shall think of them when we stand 
at his bar stripped of every dis- 
culse ;—tkat we set the Lord always 
before us as acting ander his eye; 
making his glory our end, and his 
word our sole rule in all we do;— 
and that by that standard we fre- 
quently examine and ascertain the 
actual state of our souls. And were 
all who are called Christians thu 
prepared for the coming of Christ, 
what an improvement would it pro 
duce in their temper and conduct . 
How cautious woutd it make them 
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in word and deed ; how temperate in 
all things ; how just in their deal- 
ings; how fervent in their devo- 
tions; how zealous for God; how 
careful to redeem their time; how 
dead to the world and its enjoy- 
men's! In a word, how becoming the 
Gospel would their ¢onversation then 
be! Men would no longer live as 
without God in the world; but they 
would be habitually and effectually 
engaged in denying all ungodliness 
and every worldly lust, and living 
soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world, and thus be pre- 
pared for the coming of our Lord 
jesus Christ. 

In these particulars, then, does 
‘eadiness for the coming of Christ 
consist. Let us apply them to our- 
.clyes, in order to ascertain whether 
vebe ready. Have we seriously ex- 
smined into our state with respect to 
eernity?, Are we convinced of its 
importance, and of our unfitness to 
partake of its happiness? Has this 
shewn us our need of Jesus as our 
Saviour, and of the Holy Spirit as 
our Sanctifier, and made us willing 
humbly to receive the salvation of 
Jesus Christ in bis own way and on 
iis own terms? Do we frequently 
review our actions, weighing them 
inthe balance of eternity ; and are 
we enabled, on such a review, to re- 
joice In our growing conformity to 
the word of God? Do we earnestly 
and constantly apply to the blood of 
sprinkling, for the pardon of our nu- 
merous sins and imperfections; and 
the Holy Spirit, for grace to pre- 
serve and sanctify us? And are all 
vur Lopes built on Jesus Christ, the 
only foundatuan en which they can 
salely rest? If this be the case, then 
ate we ready for the coming of our 
Lord. If not, then are we still in 
the bond of iniquity, and we have 
just cause to look forward with ter- 
tor to is approach who will render 
0 €very man according to his works. 

II. I now proceed to illustrate 
‘he motives by which the exhorta- 
‘on in the text is enforced: ‘+ For 
Christ. Obsery, No, 184. 
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in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh.” 

1, These wordsimply that the Son 
of Man will certainly tome. ‘This, 
indeed, is plainly and expressly as- 
serted in many passages of Scripture 
** God hath appointed a day In which 
he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained.” At that great day the 
Judge will come in flaming fire, to 
take vengeance on them that know 
not God and obey not his Gospel, 
who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from his presence; 
but, at the same time, to be glori- 
fied in his saints, aud admired in al} 
them that believe. We may reluse 
to prepare for his coming, but we 
Can neither prevent nor delay it 
The event is unchangeably fixed 
And what an event will this be! 
W hat a view will it give of the cha- 
racters of men! How will the fair 
professor, whose hypocritical pre. 
tences, have deceived the most dis- 
cerning, be stripped of every dis- 
ruise ! How will those who have set 
God and his laws at defiance call on 
the rocks and mountains to fall on 
them, and cover them from the face 
of him that sitteth onthe throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb ! Happv 
then will those be who are interested 
in the salvation of Jesus, however 
undervalued they may have been on 
earth. Let us acquaint ourselves 
with Him, that we may be at peace ; 
and that good may come to us, and 
not evil, in that great and terrible 
day of the Lord. 

2. The text further implies, that 
the coming of Christ will be uncx- 
pected. And of this also we are 
expressly assured in various other 
passages of Scripture. <As in the 
days before the flood, all men, the 
good and the bad, were pursuing 
their ordinary employments, end 
knew not till the flood cume and 
swept them all away ; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be; 
so Shall it a to all. There will be 
no particu lar alarm, no extraor 
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dinary change, to indicate his coming, 
until the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God shall summon 
them to judgment. There will be no 
means even of forming any probable 
conjecture as to the time when this 
will happen; in order, doubtless, 
that we may be kept ina watching 
posture. Let us then take care that 
we learn from the uncertainty of the 
event this important Icsson. 

And the observation ig equally 
true with regard to death, the har- 
binger of judgment. The time of 
death is kept out of the sight of all. 
Few are aware of it till very near, 
and many are taken away without the 
least warning. And though the 
thoughts of death are habitually pre- 
sent with the good man; yet even to 
him the time may be, and usually is, 
unexpected. How much, then, does 
it concern us to be always ready, for 
at such an hour as we think not the 
Sonof Man may come by judgment, 
at least by death, and thus place us 
in the same circumstances in which 
we shall be found at his actual 
coming in the last day! 

3. The words of the text imply 
not only that the coming of Christ 
will be unexpected, but that we may 
be surprised by it in an unprepared 
state. This is a surprise, to which 
the ungodly are peculiarly liable. A 
consciousness that they are not ready, 
joined toan unwillingness to prepare, 
rakes them reluctant to think about 
dying. The same circumstances 
would as effectually blind them to 
Any signs of the coming of Christ to 
judgment, were they to be found 
alive at his coming. Those, there- 
fore, who are not habitually ready, 
will probably be found unprepared 
when the Son of Man cometh, or 
sends death to summon them before 
him. He may come soon and sud- 
denly ; but, even if he should delay 
tong the time of his coming, the 
things which tempt men to omit pre- 
paring to-day will continue to tempt 
them to-morrow, and probably with 
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increased powcr. Whatsaever, there. 
fore, thy bands find to do, do it im- 
mediately with all thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest, and on the brink 
of which thou art standing: for con- 
sider how dreadful will be the con- 
sequences of beiag thus surprised. 
Our Lord himself describes them a 
few verses alter the text: ‘** If that 
wicked servant shall say io his heart. 
My Lord delayeth his coming ;”— 
“the Lord of that servant shall come 
ina day when he looketh not for him, 
and atan hour that he is not aware ; 
and shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
point him his portion with the hy- 
pocrite ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing ofteeth.”? With what pro- 
priety then does our Lord again and 
again exhort us to be ready! May 
we attend to his exhortation, and be 
suitably influenced by the awful mo- 
tive by which he enforces it! Let us 
take the advice he has so kindly given 
us, and be always on the watch, lese, 
coming suddenly, our Lord find us 
sleeping. Let us not say in our 
hearts, To-morrow I will examine 
into the state of my soul ; to-morrow 
I will begin to prepare for eternity 
and for the coming of Christ to judg- 
ment. Alas! we know not what a 
day may bring forth. This night our 
souls may be required of us: then 
what will become of our purposes for 
to-morrow? ‘To-day we enjoy the 
means of grace: to-morrow they ma 
be forever hid from our eyes. To- 
day we are in time: to-morrow we 
may be in eternity, and in unchange- 
able misery. To-day, therefore, while 
it is called to-day, let us not harden 
our hearts, but flee from the wrath 
to come, and lay hold on eternal 
life, lest in such an hour as we 
think not the Son of Man should 
come. 

Let me, in conclusion, press this 
subject on the serious and imme 
diate attention of all who are careles* 
and unprepared, Leg me pacss + 
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upon them by all the regard they 
have to their present and final hap- 
piness., Your Saviour has, in mercy, 
warned you to be ready; and he well 
knew what he said. He well knew 
whether phis coming be so cer- 
tain and sudden, and in its conse- 
quences so dreadful to the impeni- 
rent as ge has said. And if he do 
not, in mercy, Convince you of it be- 
fore, that great and terrible day will 
flash conviction upon your minds 
with an evidence which it will be 
impossible for you to resist. And are 
you resolved to make this dreadful 
experiment, and at the peril of your 
souls to try whether these things are 
true? This were indeed madness 
and folly, especially as even now your 
conscience pleads against it. Could 
yon bear the thought of giving up 
all hope of heaven? Could you de- 
liberately renounce all dependence 
on Christ, and challenge God to do 
his worst? And if you could not do 
this, why should you venture on his 
displeasure, by sinning against him, 
and presumptuously continuing im- 
penitent after all his invitations and 
warnings? Is it the hope of a long 
life, amd a distant opportunity of re. 
pentance, which emboldens you thus 
to act? Alas! what is that life on 
which you build such hopes? Is it 
not a vapour that appeareth for a 
ittle while,and then vanisheth away ? 
You are now, it may be, young and 
iN health ; but how soon may the Son 
of Man come, in a fever ora palsy, 
as effectually as in the yndgment day, 
and as suddenly too! Know you not 
that in the midst of life you are in 
death ; and that as death leaves you, 
so will judgment find you: In love, 
then, to your souls, make no more 
delays. Whatis become ofthousands 
who trifled with their convictions, 
and made light of the calls of the 
Gospel, in hope of a more conve- 
hient season? Alas! those calls and 
convictions are now aggravating their 
condemnation, and ministering fuel 
io the that ne shall he 
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quenched. And what will become of 
us if we act the same inconsiderate 
part! If the word of God be true, we 
also shall come into the same place 
of torment. Let us be persuaded, 
then, as we value our souls, to give 
all diligence toprepare for the coming 
of Christ. Let us flee, as for our 
lives, to the city of refuge which 
God hath appointed, lest the avenger 
of his broken Jaw overtake us, and 
we perish for ever. 

Nor would | confine my exhorta- 
tion to the careless. Let us all 
watch and be ready. Let us keep in 
the fear of the Lord and the view of 
eternity all the day long; and, by 
frequent self-examination, have the 
great account between God and our 
souls in readiness. Let us daily ap- 
ply to him who is mighty to save, 
for grace to help us, and for mercy 
to pardon us, through the blood of 
Christ. Then shall we have noneed 
to start at the approach of death or 
judgment: we may view the king of 
terrors without dismay ; nay, we may 
lift up our heads with joy amidst all 
the horrors of a consyming world : 
Jesus will be our friend; and his fa- 
your will secure, from all the perils 
of that great day, those who have per- 
severed to the end in his service. 
Let us not, therefore, be of those 
who draw back to perdition, but of 
them that believe to the saving of the 
sowl. Let us pray, and watch, and 
labour, that we may always be ready 
to welcome our Saviour’s approach. 
In that case, when a few more 
months or years, perhaps a few more 
days or hours, shall have passed, he 
that shall come will come, and his 
reward shall be with him. God grant 
that we may all be found of him in 
peace, and not be ashamed before 
him at his coming. Amen. 


ll Bom 
‘ho fhe Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I vENTURE to send you the foi. 
lowing questions, and shall be well 
satisied if they should produce 
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such answers as will place a subject 
deeply interesting to Christians in 
general, in a somewhat clearer light 
than it has hitherto stood. 

I. Do not the present extraordina- 
ry circumstances of our country call 
for extraordinary exertions and duties 
on the part of Christians? If so, 

II. Whatare the peculiar exertions 
and duties thus required, for in- 
Stance, of the minister in his station ; 
of the person of literary talents in his 
sphere; of private Christians in 
theirs? &c. &c. 

To me, I confess, it appears, that 
the extraordinary activity of the sons 
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the present state of distress with little 
more than passive indifference, and 
be a more urgent call on those 
already active. 

Affliction is the golden opportuni. 
y for sowing the good seed of reli. 
gion. “QO Lord, when thy judgments 


are in the earth, the inhabitants of 


the world will learn righteousness,” 
isthe language of the prophet ; and 
it certainly becomes all Classes, as far 
as they have opportunity, to make the 
practical experiment of its truth. | 
should not have sent these lines, but 
with the hope of obtaining from some 
of your readers, a plain, serious, 


of sedition and disloyalty, should answer. Iam, &c. 
shame these Christians, who look an J. W. 
joann 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Cbserver. 
fe fever peculiar to tropical cli- 
mates, has been for some time epide- 
“nic in the island of Barbadoes ; and 
has produced great mortality, par- 
‘ticularly among the 2d, or Queen's, 
regiment of foot. I have seen ac- 
counts of its ravages in that corps, 

which embarked at Plymouth, only in 
New last, 800 strong, from which it 
would appear, that the number cf 
deaths had been very great. It is 
certain, that nine officers had been 
cut off before December 30, 1815 ; 
since which I have no information. 
Among these f have heard ihe names 
of two officers, and have been in- 
formed of some circumstances re- 
specting their death, which it may 
be useful to publish, One of them, 
Lieut, William Grav, was aged only 
25 years. Ic was seized with symp- 
toms of fever on the evening of the 
Sth, and died on the evening of the 
8th, of November, having been pre- 
viously in perfect health. He was 
aware of his danger from the very 
rst, but never once shrunk from 
death. In his last moments, he 


breathed out the tender love he dove 
to his parents; and expressed his 
sure and firm faith of a glorious re- 
surrection, through the atonement 
and righteousness of a crucificd Sa- 
viour. About a year and a half be- 
fore this, he first became acquainted 
with the truth asit is in Christ Jesus: 
and from that period, to the day of 
his death, he daily evidenced the 
most satisfactory proofs of Divine 
teaching, and progressive grace, His 
last words were, (addressing a brother 
officer, who communicated the ac- 
count;) * Gordon, my body 1s weary 
and weak, but there is rest awaiting 
me whenitis over.” His friend then 
said, “Christ has said, 1 will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” He 
replied, * He hath never yet forsaken 
me, and I am sure he will not now.” 

There was a smile at that time on 
his features which almost lighted up 
his countenance ; and the very last 
sounds that could be heard from him 
were-—“* The bleod of Jesus Christ 
cleanses fromall sin.”? Ie had talk- 
ed of the delightful conversations 
which he and his friend had had, 4 
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jiferent times, about their Saviour. 
«Jt pleased God,” says that friend, 
«that neither duty nor sickness pre- 
vented any of us from being with bim 
-» his last moments. There were 
five of us (officers of the same regi- 
ment) present, who, I trust, are 
ready to make the same declarations 
and testimony to the truth. We 
were much attached, even before our 
friendship had been cemented by 
unity of spirit, and his loss to me is 
almost irreparable. He was the ob- 
ject of the greatest respect in this 

uly respectable regiment, and his 
memory Will long live in their re- 
membrance. But he is gone to ‘the 
ceneral assembly and church of the 
First Born ; to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels ; to God the Judge of 
all,and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect.’ ”’ 

Such was the account, considera- 
bly abridged, of this excellent young 
man, Contained in a letter from Capn- 
fain John Gordon, sen. of the same 
eciment, written to Azs friends at 
idinburgh, 

Alas ! before these accounts, dated 
November 16th, were received, he 
had himself fallen by the same fatal 
disease. Atthe time of his deatiy, 
ie was 37 years of age. He did not 
enter the army till his 24th year; 
having | been an advocate at the Scot- 

ish bar for some time previously. 
But the natural ardour of his mind, 

‘nd some predilection also fora miili- 
ary life, led him, though not deficient 
in talents or knowledge, to desert a 
profession, the emoluments of which 
are seldom rapidly attained. He sawa 
rood deal of hard service in the Irish 
Rebellion, and in Portugal and Spain, 
at Vimiera, Talavera, Oporto, and 
the retreat from Burgos, where he 
witended Lord Dalhousie as _ his aid- 
ve-camp. His health and constitu- 
On, never very vigorous, were gra- 
“uelly impaired by the hardships 
which he then underwent; and he 

Was also s,s to more than one 
“ourse of exhausting medicine, which 
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left him much enfeebled, though re- 
lieved from the symptoms which 
made it necessary. Dangers, how- 
ever, and sickness, did not teach him 
to apply his heart unto wisdom. The 
religious instruction which he re- 
ceived in infancy and youth, in the 
family of his widowed mother (for he 
lost his father, when very young, by 
the sudden stroke of apoplexy) seenr- 
ed to have had no effect in directing 
his regards to the Gospel. As little 
benefit seemed to attend the subse- 


quent admonitions and example of 


the Reverend Mr. Thomason at 
Cambridge (now of Calcutta,) ip 
whose house,and afterwards at Trint- 
ty College, he spent more than a year 
after he had finished his studies at 
the University of Edinburgh. Though 
well esteemed among his compa- 
nions, and the object of warm attach- 
ment to his family and friends, which, 
indeed, on his part, was reciprocal ; 
he continued, till within two years 
and fwo months of his latter end, 
unimpressed by the truths of the 
Gospel, a slave of divers lusts and 
pleasures, and ambitious only of diss 
tinction and happiness upon earth. 
It pleased God, however, abou: 
that time, to draw his attention tc 
the importance and reality of things 
unseen. The impressions made by 
these were silent and gradual,through 
the conversation and example of ; 
friend whom he highly and “se 
servedly esteemed. By that frieng 
he was brought into the society of 
some of the excellent of the earth, 
and persuaded to attend on the 
preaching of the Gospel, as well as 
to study the word of God. [rom 
about that period, (October, 1814,) 
to the moment of his death, the 
change in his principles and pursuits 
was abiding and progressive. It 
soon appeared that he was renewed 
in the spirit of his mind; and in no 
long time he was marked by his 
friends and former associates, as the 
opposite of what he had been. From 
thenceforward he added to faith, for- 
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titude, knowledge, self rovernment, 
patience, piety, brotheriy-love, and 
benevolence. Confidingin the word 
of his grace, he walked in the fear of 
God, and in the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit. His zeal for the saivation of 
others, kept pace with the ardour 
and pcrseverance with which be 
wrought out his own. God honour- 
ed him, both in the regiment and, it 
1s hoped, out of it, to bring nutatew, 
not only under instruction, but to 
render that and his example effectual 
for the salvation of some of them. 
‘Clie state of his mind may in seme 
degree be yudecd of, by the foliow- 
ie extracts from the preamble and 
conclusion of his last will and testa- 
ment, dated on Sd July, i8io ie 
©, John Gordon, impressed with 
the awfulness of the uncemainty ©! 
human life at all times, but more par- 
ticularly in this quarter of the globe, 
will thank the Mayor ot the repimens 
to consider these few hnes as my 
last will and testament, with re- 
gard to my effects in the West Jn- 
dics. Should it please God to cali 
upon me suddenly, to appear before 
him as my Judge and Creator, I de- 
sire to plead tor mercy, for my mant- 
fold sins and daily transeressions, 
through the blood and righteousness 
of him, who, though without sin, be- 
came sin for us, that we might be 
clothed with bis imputed righbteous- 
ness; and thus committing myselfto 
him, who 1s able to keep to the last 
that which is entrusted to him, I die 
in the hope of a joyful resurrection.” 
« And now I have only to pray, that 
I may, through faith in Christ fesus, 
fcave a testimony behind me, that 
religion is rfo vain thing; and I pray 
that the kingdom of Christ may be 
advanced datly. I die in peace and 
coodwill towards all my dear brother 
officers, and if,in duty* or otherwise, 
from a zeal for the service, I have 


il —— 

* Being eicest captain, he had been in 
command of the regiment, while in the 
West Indige. fis "epetioe offtcers being 
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been hasty, I trust they will attribute 

it to the true cause. Above all, § 

recommend unanimity among all 

ranks ; and I trust you may all pre. 

pare for this last scene which awaits 

all men.” 

(Signed) Joun Gornpon, Sen. 

Capt. Queen's, 


Immediately before his attack with 
the fever in which he expired, he 
had, in his too great zeal for the ser. 
vice, exposed himseli to the heat of 
the sun, and had undergone exces. 
sive fatigue. This, doubtless, pre- 
disposed lim for the influence of the 
contagion, which attacked him on 
the 19th of December. ‘Though at- 
tended by a surgeon, much altached 
to him for the truth’s sake, of rood 
professional talents and education. 
undvegularly visited by the physician 
to the forces, and the tspectors ot 
sunk under the fever 

3 A.M. © During 
the short period,” says his triend, 
Mr, A, f. Ralph, assistant surgeon of 
the regiment, “in which he was con- 
fincd to a sick bed, be manifested 
the calmest resignation, and informed 
his medical attendants on their first 
visit, with laumble cheertulness, that 
he was quite prepared for the event, 
whatever it might be. ‘The sting ai 
death had tecn taken away, ad 
through our Lord Jesus Christ be 
had obtained a victory over the grave. 
A contusion of intellect, not amount 
we to a total privatioi of reasor, 
shortly appeared in the progress a 
the disease ; and although rendered 
by it incapable cf conversing, be ap- 
peared much refreshed by the pray- 


hospitals, lic 


on the 22d, at 


ersof aclergyman of the Establish- | 


Ment who visited him. On his dis¢ 
solytion appearing to be near at hand, 
it was repeated by a friend, ‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours.’ Ile 
said, he would rather,—’ but could 
not utter another word. 
dyally sunk, not appearing to be ¢u- 
daring much pain, and died with 2 
ow ft 


Jacid smile on his countenance... 
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ft would appear that God has select- 
ei from among us, those who are 
most meet for his kingdom, most 
ripe for glory, Gray and your dear 
prother. Adams, Bowden and my- 
self, have been dangerously il with 
fever; but God has spared us, and 
by their deaths tells us to ‘ prepare 
jo meet our God.’*” ‘It was a 
pratilication, In which I participated 
while following his dear remains, to 
behold the marked respect paid to 
his memory by every individual in 
the corps. He was a Christian in- 
deed! and on no occasion (althoygh 
we have buried nine officers) was 
there such a general feeling of esti- 
mation and of love, as in the present, 
and at the funeral of dear Gray.” 
Thope that a fuller account of those 
servints of God may yet be given to 
the public. The example of Chris- 
tians,especially in suchcircumstances, 
is surely of great value and impor. 
tance, who followed the Lord in ear- 
nest, and gave all diligence to the full 
assurance of hope untotheend. Iftheir 
Christian friends are comforted by 
these proofs that they are ever with the 


Lord, they will surely be desirous of 


confirming others, of exciting those 
who may be slothtul, and of awaken- 
ing such as are asleep, or dead in 
trespasses and sins. C.5. 
Edinburgh, Mareh 13, 1517. 


—_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Chserver. 
Mucu has been written in your 
pages, on the imagination, and on the 
nature and tendency of those literary 
works which appeal to it. Ifthe fol- 
lowing hasty remarks should appear 
‘o you worthy of insertion, they are 

at your service. 

In treating of the imagination, 
‘here are some points which may be 
‘sumed, heing generally admitted 
(at least as I hope) hd all your 
readers ; as, for example, irst, that 
imagination ig a distinct faculey of 
ie mind, like the reasoning faculty, 
Ne understagding, ald others; se- 
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condly, that in common with all these 
other faculties, it was part of the 
original endowment with which the 
human mind was gifted at the crea- 
tion; thirdly, that in common with 
ali our other faculties, it was per- 
verted at the fall; and fourthly, that 
the avowed plan of the Gospel, being 
to restore ali things, not te abolish 
them, the imagination, as well as 
every other faculty of the mind, ought 
to be directed, not extirpated. 

The question, therefore, is; To 
what use may it serve; and how may 
it be directed? This question indeed, 
even so limited, is beyond my pre- 
sent purpose; and | have only open- 
ed it in this way with a view to invite 
inquiry, and, it I might venture to 
hope tor such an effect from my 
statement, to guide it to that point 
on which it may be most practically 
useful. A few cursory suggestions 
on this part of the subject, such as 
happen to occur to myself, will be all 
that | attempt in this paper. 

One of the great uses to which 
the imagination seems capable of 
being applied, In our present state, 
is that of serving as a rehef to 
the more continued exercise of our 
other faculties. When a student 
becomes fatigued with deep reason- 
ing, palient investigauon, Close atten- 
tion, or a considerable effort of me- 
mory, the mind requires relief; and 
that relief will be sought, if he is 
wise, bot In total inaction, but in the 
exercise of a different faculty, which 
has not yet had any employment, just 
as walking is a redief to the rider, 
and riding to the walker. A similar 
relict is © ten iound no less servicea. 
ble to a tradesman, or Tabourer, after 
a long “a cios¢ attention to business, 
or under wreat bodily fatigue. There 
is also a third cause, which may per- 
haps be thougatto require this relief 
still more absolutely; and that is, the 
distraction, arising from a multipli- 
city of trifling concerns, which are 


apt to ty the temper, and operate 
inkindy upon the affect 
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In all these cases, the mind be- 
comes more or less jaded and ha- 
rassed, and loses that elasticity which 
is necessary to fit it for ordinary en- 
joyments. But, in the last case, it is 
in danger of being still further per- 
plexed, unhinged, and fretted, so as 
to be even deprived of all that relish 
and satisfaction which seems essen- 


tial to a cheerful performance of 


duty. 

It is surprising, under any of these 
circumstances, what relief is instanuy 
found in the most trifling play of the 
imagination. The countenance, which 
may be regarded as the mind’s index, 
brightens in a moment; the burden 
that oppressed it becomes light, and 
is forgotten ; and the spirits recover 
that spring and tone, which impart to 
the several faculties of the mind their 
proper vigour and action. 

Hence it Is, that conversation with 
an old acquaintance, or upon old 
times, or any thing, in short, which 
draws off the mind from present ob- 
jects, and carries it abroad, is felt to 
be strangely efficacious in promoting 
vivacity, and that too, perhaps, in 
some proportion to the previous de. 
pression ; it being found, that per- 
sons entcr into these retreations 
with more zest when they escape to 
them from severe employment than 
when they meet with them as matters 
of course. It is, in short, with the 
amusements of the mind, as with 
those of the body ; we must be fitted 
for them by exertion. 

The imagination, however, re- 
quires to be stimulated to such rea- 
sonable activity, The sight of old 
triends, or benefit of pleasing conver- 
sation, is not to be had at the exact 
times or in the exact measure that 
may be needful. But an amusing 
buok is always at hand, and may be 
taken up or put down at pleasure, 
while its power over the mind, and 
the sweet oblwion which it induces, 
of the cares and troubles and vexa- 
tions of life, is sufficiently attested 
Uy the €agemess with which novels 


and romances cof all kinds are read, 
even by many who join in condemn. 
ing them. 

This power of transporting us out 
of the sensible world, and enabling 
us to leave all its uncasinesses and 
necessities behind us, Constitutes the 
peculiar charm of works of fancy: 
for, as they 

Body forth 
The form of things unknown, 


we seem to be carried, as it were, 
into another creation. ‘Things, that 
have long ceased to be, renew their 
existence ; and things, that can never 
be, become both probable and real, 
while they are just so far removed 
from us as to be softened by distance. 
but not obscured by it, and while, 
though the pleasure that they awake: 
is not imaginary, the very pains whic: 
they occasion please. 

Advantages like these, so wel: 
suited toa checkered scene of ex- 
istence, are not to be lightly thrown 
away, especially since that which 
relieves fatigue in health, often makes 
us insensible to suffering in sickness, 
and disarms unavailing sorrow of its 
sting. 

But in direct proportion to the 
power of any engine is the necessity 
to guard it from perversion: and il 
works of imagination enable us to 
“pass the flaming bounds of space 
and time,” it is a matter of immea- 
surable importance to determine inic 
what world they carry us. I know 
of no class of books which ought to be 
selected with more care, in forming 
a library for the nursery, or for young 
persons who have left it, than those 
which exercise the imagination. I! 
they carry us into a world of in 
creased sensuality, like the paradise 
of Mahomet, their effect must re- 
semble that of stimulants in a fe- 
ver; while, on the other hand, by 
introducing us to purer scenes and 
nobler enjoyments, they may add 
to their other recommendations the 
more powerful one of beconung 














i6i7.] inquiry resfiecting 
subsidiary to the influence of princi- 
le. ‘Phere are many generous and 
noble feelings, far removed from the 
selfish motives by which the world at 
large is actuated, and for which com- 
mon life does not provide sufficient 
excitement to keep them from lan- 
guishing through Inaction ; and what- 
ever tends to kindle and awaken 
these, and thus to create some taste 
for the loveliness of virtue, may have 
a~ more friendly influence, where the 
holier sanctions of religion are either 
wanting or feebly felt, than many a 
grave lesson, for which the heart has 
not heen duly prepared. To keep 
ail parts of the mind in successive 
action is essential, or at least emi- 
nently conducive, to its healthy con- 
dition ; because our feelings, like 
spirited horses, are kept better under 
command, for being accustomed to 
gentle and regular exercise. It ts 
thus familiarized with scenes of dif- 
ficulty and with the conduct of the 
cood and great, when exposed to 
them, before it is called to act under 
them. It contemplates perplexity at 
leisure, and danger without dismay ; 
and, being filled with exalted and 
senerous sentiment, is better dis- 
posed both to applaud generosity in 
others, and to practise it when occa- 
sion requires. 

{ purposely avoid applying these 
temarks to any particular works of 
poetry or romance ; nor would I be 
understood to recommend an indis- 
criminate or incautious indulgence, 
even in the best entertainments of this 
description. Still less can I approve 
of the love scenes and sentimental 
anguish of many of our modern no- 
vels. In days of old, poets sang of 
different themes; and we might do 
well in this instance to recur to an 
obsolete modei. 


Cithara crinitus Jopas 
Personat aurata, docuit que maximus Atlas 
Unde hominum genus, et pecudes, unde 
imber et ignes, 
“rcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque 
riones. 
Christ. Observ. No 
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the Rev. G. Reith. 
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It should be observed too, that the 
imaginaiion may be exercised by 
other works besides werks of fiction. 
Some poruons of history, voyages, 
travels, and even some didactic 
works, afford sufficient play to that 
lively faculty, if it bas been properly 
regulated, to produce all the rehef 
that is wanted; and they produce it 
better for not supplying any exces- 
sive stimulus ; for the preblem to be 
solved, as it strikes me, Is, not what 
may most poweriu'ly affect or stimu- 
late the imagination, but what may 
most easily rouse it to moderate ac- 
tion, at the least expense of artificial 
excitement, i &. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

Tue fellowing passage, which I have 
lately met with in “ Sewel’s History 
of Friends,” appears so contradictory 
to the statements inserted ip your 
Number for April, 1816, that 1 am 
anduced to offer it for your conside- 
ralion, Viz. s—— 

“ George Keith, who now preached 
up and down where the bishops 
thought fit, went, by their order, to 
New England, New York, Pennsylva- 
hia, &c.; lor it seems he imagined 
that in those parts he should get 
many adherents among the QUAKERS, 
but he came much short of his aim: 
for even in Pennsylvania, where many 
of the Bartisrs formerly sided with 
him, he was by them looked upon 
with disdain, and rejected for wearing 
a clergyman’s gown ; and now appear- 
ing to be a great apostate, there was 
no likelihood for him to get an en- 
trance, or to be esteemed there,’’ 
&c. &c. 

Not only Sewel, but Clarkson, in 
his Life of Penn, &c. represent the 
character of Mr. Keith in a very un. 
favourable light. Sewel particular- 
ly, in his second volume, relates his 
holding the sentiments of Francis 
Mercurius, Baron of Helmon, re- 
specting the transmigration of souls. 

T trust it will be inthe power of 
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some ot yotirreaders to elucidate this 
subject, and to expiain the ground of 
these varying statements respecting 
one who appears to have acted a con- 
Spicuous part as a missionary under 
the patronage of the Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
about the commencemeni of the last 
century. Lam, &c. 
A.C 


——_EE 


To the Ejlitor of 
On asubjectin which so many arc 
implicated as novel reading, I am 
surprised that only one champion on 
each side has as yet entered the lists. 
A. A. attacks ajl novels indiscrimi- 
nately as causing a criminal waste of 
time, enervating the mind, and in- 
uring the morals. Candidus gene- 
rously surrenders to him the com- 
mon farrago of circulating libraries ; 
that is to say, all those tedious and 
insipid productions which are desti- 
tute of interest, pathos, or wit—all 
from which he could derive no erati- 
fication. He evencondemns them to 
the flames with the zeal of an inqui- 
sitor, little thinking that his own pro- 
ductions were destined to experience 
a similar fate. But by this conces- 
sion Candidus only proves his'literary 
taste. For every work of genius, 
however faulty in other respects, he 
seems determined to shed the last 
drop of his ink. I was particularly 
disgusted at the tenderness with 
which he treats the works of Fielding 
and Smollett, works whose licen- 
tiousness seems to demand an uni- 
versal proscription. It is not possi- 
ble to wade through the filth of such 
1 slough, without contracting some 
pollution. I think indeed that Can- 
didus has fully established against A. 
A. the possibility of the subse rvience 
of fiction to morality and religion. 
But as I differ both from Candidus 
and A. A., J think i' right to. state 
the grounds on which my own sent. 
ments are founded. 
The Almighty has eifted us with 
various poners physical and intellec- 
‘ual, and, amongst them, with imagi- 
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nation. All the rest have their various 
uses ond gratifications allowed by Di. 
vine Goodness: and I findno especial 
curse denounced upon this single 
lacuity, except by A. A. In my 
opinion, to read a work of fiction ({ 
always except the case of its being 
made a vehicle of immorality) is as 
innocent a gratification as to drink g 
glassofwine. Itis very true, that an 
excessive love of works of fiction 
causes a criminal waste of time. 
enervates the mind, and therefore 
} ures the morals. But the same 
mayb said of an excessive love of a 
bottle of wine ; yet it by no means 
follows, that Mahomet’s entire prohi- 
bition was required by religion. | 
think imagination and taste faculties 
as innocent as reason; an exercise of 
the one as allowable as an exercise 
of the other. Our spiritual interests 
may be at least as much benefitted 
by a beautiful work of fiction as by 
that much extolled science Mathe- 
matics ; and I really do not perceive, 
how a person who has been receiving 
gratification from the splendid poetry 
of Southey is more criminal than 
he who, after spending many a 
thoughtful hour on Kuclid’s Elements 
awd Peacock’s Conic Sections, rises 
at length thoroughly convinced, that 
the square ofan ordinate on the axis 
major of a hyperbola varies as the 
rectangle under its abscissz ; and that 
the equation of the hyperbola, when 
referred to its diameter, is of the form 
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an error; if so, I only ask A. A. te 
point out my error perspicuously : | 
ask but for simple proof. 

I should suppose that A. A. would 
not recoil with horror from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives (though some good 
judges have pronounced these little 
better than novels ; J mean, in re- 
spect totheir truth : )I wouldask him, 
in what respects Miss Edgeworth’: 
“Ennui’ is more objectionable 
Would it tend more to enervate his 
mind, and to injure his morals’ 
He may say, it is less instructive 
} would ask bim, whether it be more 


— I may be in 
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useful to know that Brutus saw a 
vision before the battle of Philippi, 
than to know that Lord Glenthorne 
evercame his vis inertia ? 

If A. A.’s anathema on the plea- 
sures Of fiction, imagination, and 
taste, be generally received, it will 
be dificult to fix the bounds of our 
proscriptions. A novel in verse is as 
much a novel as a novel in prose. 
Homer, Virgil, Aschylus, Shaks- 
peare, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, 
must all be swept from our shelves, 
with Campbell, Southey, Scott, Ri- 
chardson, Edgeworth, Hamilton, and 
More. ‘They may differ in the shades 
of their genius ; but I know no argu- 
ment which can be adduced against 
ihe one, which is not applicable to 
ihe others, The Cartoons must be 
committed to the flames, and the 
Laocoon Calcined into mortar. But 
I trust that no one in the present age 
will attempt to destroy these finer 
yleasures of the intellect-—these no- 
vler luxuries of the cultivated mind, 
wo rob language of all its magnificence 
and grace, to strip nature of all the 
rainbow hues in which the glance of 
the poet invests her scenery, to for- 
vid tne fibres of the soul to throb 
with interest, melt with sympathy, 
vl:w with the nobie energy of feel- 
ing, or suspend their motions for a 
moment, In a thrilling pause of awe, 
while the deep tones of sublimity 
vibrate on the sense. 

I join heartily with A. A. in con- 
demning an excessive love of works 
of imagination, as I would condemn 
an excessive love of any of the objects 
or occupations of this fleeting world. 
But 1 consider them as a recreation 
of a high order. They may often 
convey useful instruction. Miss 
Edgeworth has made the present age 
more acquainted with the manners 
of the lower Irish than any tourist 
could have done; and few will dis- 
pute the still higher benefits confer- 
red on society by the Cheap Reposi- 
‘ory Tracts of Mrs. More. 

1 agree with A. A. in reprobating, 


Gn the Lravels of Lewis and Clarke. 
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in the strongest manner, whatever is 
immoral in its tendency. We should 
do well if we imitated the example 
of Sancho the Proverbialist, and 
committed all guilty authors to a bon 
fire. But I bee leave to remind 
him, that a work of fiction is not 
necessarily immoral. 

Till the contrary, therefore, is 
demonstrated, I shali continue to 
believe that fiction is not necessarily 
adverse to morality and religion, and 
may even be rendered a_ useful 
auxiliary to them. Al I ask is 
proof--proof by abstract reason, that 
they are incompatible; and this, I 
think, A. A. will not be able to ad- 
duce. I know not, sir, how far my 
sentiments will agree with yours: | 
hope they will justify me in assuming 
the signature of CANDIDIOR 


———me ~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

As the Christian Observer is repub- 
lished in America, and appears to be 
greatly esteemed there, I may hope, 
through your permission, to awaken 
the attention of those who are not in 

different to the progress of religious 
knowledge, by an observation on the 
‘Travels of Captains Lewisand Clarke, 
in 1804, 1805, and 1806, to discove: 
the source of the Missouri, &c. &c. 
which I have just read with great in- 
terest. I was most seriously disap- 
pointed at not finding, through the 
whole work, one single notice of the 
Sabbath, even of the slightest kind. 
Christmas Day was observed, but in 
such a manner as heathens might be 
expected to celebrate one of their 
festivals. ‘the death of one of the 
soldiers occurred, and he was buried 
with proper honours: a salute was 
fired over his grave ; but no mention 
is made of any religious service being 
used on the occasion. The expedi- 
tion was in route three years, passed 
through the grandest scenery, navi- 
gated one of the noblest rivers in 
the world, was exposed to a variety 
of vicissitudes. and experienced, in 
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all, the protecting hand of Divine 
Providence, ina most merciful man- 
ner; and yet no acknowledgment is 
ever made of his daily mercies, al- 
though the party encamped on shore 
everyevening. Itisdoubtful whether 
amongst the whole crew a Bible was 
io be found. Now wouid it have 
derogated trom the intrepidity of the 
adventure to have pald some atten- 
tion to the Sabbath? What notions 
must the various tribes of Indians 
have formed of the religion of the 
wiite or red people! Surely if 

chaplain cannot convenienuly accom. 
pany such expeditions, at least some 
instructions should be given, by the 
proper authorities, from whatever 
Christian country they are fitted out, 
thet the commanding officer should 
pay respect, if not to the various 
Instiituuions of religion, yet to the 
Christian Sabbath. Our own coun- 
try, L admit, is, perhaps, as deeply 


involved as America in the guilt of 


neglecting this duty; and were I to 
attribute the failure of some recent 
expedition to thisneglect of religion, 
this disregard of an overruling Provi- 
dence, this utter indifference to the 


Neison’s Companion to the Feasts, Sc. 
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observance of the Divine appoint- 
mept of one day in seven for his ser- 
vice, I feel that | should have reason 
as well as Scripture on my side, how- 
ever modern philosophers,’ practical 
unbelievers, and habitual contemners 
oi the ordinances of God, migit 
laugh my theory to scorn. 


C.C.G 


To the Cditor of the Christian Observer, 

In a packet of boos, lately received 
from the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was a copy of 
Robert Nelson’s celebrated Compa- 
nion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England, printed in 1815. 
On referring to the Index of this 
work, I was greatly surprised to find 
the word renovation introduced in no 
less than two places, in place of the 
word regeneration ; and still more so, 
when ] met with it in the body of the 
work itself, in the margin of page 

59. On comparing this edition o' 
1815 with a copy printed in 1800, 
before the commencement of the 
present controversy, I discovered the 
following variations :— 





Edition of 1800, 
pave 59, 
Collect for Christmas Day, called a 
Prayer ‘for regeneration ” 
Lodex. 
6 Conversion. 
‘oA prayer for the conversion of infidels 
and heretics, 496. For conversion from 
sin, 38, 149. See Regeneration” 
** Regeneration.” 
« A prayer for regeneration, 59. For 


%> 


Edition of 1813, 
page 59, 
Collect for Christmas Day, called a 


Prayer “ for renovation.” 
lndex. 
{ ‘© Conversion,” 


i A prayer for the conversion of infidels 
Vand heretics, 406. For conversion from 
isin, 38, 149. See Renovation.” 
** Renovation.” 
«A praver for renovation, 59. 


For the 





the renewal of our minds, $81. Sce 
Sonversion.”’ 
i . ’ Com bas ‘ Pa iao eric e . me 
Phougs: aware a: the erasure ol 


‘Le term “regeneration”? trom: the 
BROMNYNION gtract peering ‘dtoall the So- 
en ’s Prayer-hooks, Leould not ap 
pose, before Y made this discovery 
that any body uv. mencould deli lerately 
alterthe work ofadeceased author, and 
print their own doctrines under his 
name ; and above ail, that they would 
make such an alteration during thc 
pendency of a controversy whe re in) 
frequentappeals are made toan thor 


renewat of our minds: see Conversion, 
| $81.” 
W Lethe: the opinionsol Dr. Mant, 


on the subject of Baptism and Re- 
ecucration, be rightor wrong, true or 
fatse, the im ipropriety of altering the 
work ofa deccased author sand publish- 
ing under hiz name what he nevet 
wrote, will remain the same. Docs 
Dr. Mant wish, that some committee, 
aiter his decease, should reprint his 
tracts, altering the words renova- 
fre and converston 2 Are Mess. 


+ om >}. < 2 ‘ *. ont 
Biddulph, Scott, Buge, and Fabe: 
. g 
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jesirous that some one may recpub- 
lish their works, after they shall have 
been gathered to their fathers, subsit- 
iuting some other term for regenera- 
tion’ Is any literary member of the 
present London Board particularly 
ambitious to have his own works 
metamorphosed and mangled after 
this manner, and yet reprinted wit/ 
hig name at full length in the title 
page ? Why not then adopt the gol- 
jen rule of Christianity, and do unto 
others as we would that others should 
dountous’ Why does not the fre- 
gent committee publish their system 
in their own tracts, either anonymous. 
ly, or under their own names ? Why 
outrude on the name of Nelson, what 
Nelson never wrote, and what, I be- 
lieve, it Cannot be proved he ever 
thought ¢ «Surely, sir, this is not 
acting towards others as we wish that 
others would act towards us. 

Can any of your readers inform me, 
through the channel of your publica- 
ion, whether any other tracts of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
hoowledve have been altered, like that 
of Nelson, to serve the purpose and 
support the authority ofthe defenders 
ofa particular system °* 

Iam, &c. &c. 


J-N.C. 


ie 


lo the Editor of the Christian Observer 


luxe following communication is 
copied from the New York Gazette 
of February 13, 1817. 


To his Excellency the Governor of the 
State of New York. 


May it please your Excellency, 
We, the chiefs and principal men 
of that part of the Oneida Nation of 


* The former editions of Bishop Brad- 
ford’s Discourse concerning Baptismal and 
Spiritual Regeneration contained a notice, 
thatit was published by the Society for 
the settling of men’s minds concerning 
this controverted subject. In the eighth 


edition, printed by the Sociery, in 1315, this 
cotice ig Omitted 
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Indians, keretofore known and dis- 
tinguished asthe Pagan Party, in 
the name of the said party, beg leave 
to address your Excellency on a sub- 
ject which we hope will be as pleas- 
ing to your Excellency as it is to us. 

We no longer own the name of 
Pagans. We have abandoned our 
idols and our sacrifices, and have fixed 
our hopes onthe blessed Redeemer. 
In evidence of thisassertion, we here 
tender to your Excellency, solemnly 
and unequivocally, our abjuration of 
Paganism and its rites ; and take the 
Christian’s God to be our God, and 
our only hope of salvation. 

We believe in God the Father-— 
the Creator and Preserverofallthings 
——us omniscient aud omnipresent— 
most gracious and most merciful. 
We believe in Jesus Christ, that he 
is the Son of God—the Saviour of the 
world—ihe Mediator between God 
and man—-and that all must believe 
in him and embrace him, in order to 
obtain salvation. We believe in God 
the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier and 
Comlorter of all the children of men. 
We belicve in a general resurrection 
and a future judgment, in which all 
mankind shall be judged according 
to their works. We believe the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, and 
that in them are contained all things 
necessary to man’s salvation. 

We present to your Excellency 
this abstract of our faith, in order to 
demonstrate the impropriety of our 
retaining any longer the name of Pa- 
gans. We trust that, through tie 
mercy of God, we have abandoned 
the character of Pagans: Ict us also 
abandon the name. 

We therefore request your Exccl- 
lency, that in all future transactions 
with this State, we may ve known 
and distinguished as “ the second 
Christian Party of the Oneida Nation 
of Indians.’ And we pray that your 


Excellency will take such means as 
may be neccessary and proper to cause 
usto be known and recognised in 
And in the 


future by that name. 
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name of the most Holy Trinity we do 
here sign ourselves your Excellen- 
cy’s most sincere friends. 

Done in general council at Oncida, 
this twenty-fifth dav of January, 
1817. 

The following Indian Names were 

subscribed to the above. cach one 
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making his mark : —Cornelius Otha- 
esheat, Peter Southecalchos, Arirys 
Vehoraniogo, Nicholas Garongontic, 
John Connellius, Moses Schuyler, 
Jacob Atoni, William Tigarentotas. 
don, Willtam Toniatishen, William 
febotatat-he, and Peter Tewaseras: 
he. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Flistoire des Sectes Nelivicuses, gut 
depuis le Commencement du Siévic 
depnier jusy ual Epogue actuelle, 
sont nées, se sont modifices, se sont 
éteintes dans les quatre Parties du 
Monde. Par M. GreGoirk, An- 
cien Evéque de Blois, Membre de 
VInstitut, etc. etc. 2 tom. 

Fistory of the Religious Sects wiich, 
from the Commencement of tie last 
Century to the present Time, have 
sfirung ufi, have been modified er 
extinguished, in the four Quarters 
of the World. By M. Gregoire, 
formerly Bishop of Blois, &c. 2 
vols, Paris. 1814. 

THEREIis no volume which we take 
up with more real pain than a history 
of religious sects. Believing the 
eternal and infinite importance of the 
{ristian dispensation, and convinced 
snore and more forcibly, by the ex- 
perience of every succeeding day, of 
its blessed effects upon the condition 
of mankind, we cannot but feel at 
once disgusted and distressed to see 
mt stripped of its beauty and excel- 
jence, bv the absurd and implous 
fancies of weak or designing men 
who, under the tame of its disciples, 
have ipnoveted on its doctrines and 
cpirit, and done more towards its 
subversion than all its avowed cne- 
mies tn combination. 

Toa devout mind, therefore, there 
can be nothing like amuscment ina 
history of Christian sects. We find 
there, indeed. a practical commicntary 


upon those wuths of the Gospel, 
which potnt out the waywardness and 
imbecility of man, his proncness to 
error, the blindness of bis understand. 
ing, and the hardness of his_ heart, 
Page after page exhibits some new 
deformity ; and the mind sickens and 
recoils in witnessing the mutilations 
and morbid affections to which the 
fuir frame of religion is exposed. 

Yet, perhaps, the disgust thus ex. 
cited may be sometimes salutary. It 
surely will be so, ifit check the avidi- 
ty of the mind for novelty and _ rash- 
ness of speculation, in things beyond 
the reach of human intellect, and 
teach us to rest contented with a 
knowledve of those plain truths which 
are necessary to our salvation, and 
which, amidst all the errors and disa- 
grecments of the religious world, 
may still be easily discovered by ali 
who are really in earnest on the sub- 
ject, and who, convinced of their own 
ignorance and weakness, are looking 
up, with a humble and penitential 
eye, to the Divine Enlightener and 
Guide. 

Yo the advanced and steady Chris- 
tian, a knowledge of the heresies 
which have infested the world may 
thus incidentally produce a_benefi- 
clal, rather than injurious, effect. It 
will, however, be usually found that 
persons of this description are fat 
more cautious of ascertaining how 
much poison their constitution will 
bear, than others who have neither the 





a 
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discernment to perceive nor the 
steadiness to overcome, the danger. 
vora weak and indecisive mind a 
history of rival sects is likely to be 
an iajurious book; since, without 
aiding the judgment, it weakens the 
faith, presenting a sort of pattern-card 
of religions, each vying with the 
other, and trom all whicha choice 
is to be made. To the sceptic it 
furnishes am argument of which he 
is glad to avail himself, in order to 
jiscountenance what he cannot re- 
fue; and to menof the world, in 
general, it aflords a sort of excuse 
for their 6upineness in not searching 
into the things which belong to their 
eternal peace. It is consoling, how- 
ever, to remember, amidst all the 
jrrings of theologians, that “ if any 
man will do the will of God, he shall 


know of the doctrine whether itbe of 


God ;’’ whereas, without humility and 
faith, the intellect of an archangel 
would be of no avail. 

These reflections ought, perhaps, 
in due critical regularity, to have tol- 
lowed, rather than preceded, our re- 
marks upon the present volumes: 
but, to say the truth, we were really 
aaxious, both for our own sake and 
that of our readers, to approach the 
subject with those practical feelings 
which it ought to inspire, rather than 
uider the influence of merely literary 
ot religious Curiosity. 

The author of the work before us, 
the well-known Abbe Gregoire, has 
deen distinguished for many years 
as the zealous and persevering friend 
dlthe African race. In the political 
life ofthis gentleman, there are some 
passages which it would be impossi- 
ble to justify, and which, on the con- 
wary, we should feel ourselves un- 
reservediy compelled to condemn. 
But the constancy with which he has 
alhered to the cause of the oppress- 
e@ Africans, though deserted by his 
Curly associates, assailed by the un- 
‘easing obloguy and merciless hos- 
lity of the West-India pariy in 

meecsand discouraged by the frowns 


of the Consular, Imperial, and royal 
covernments, which succeeded each 
other ; and the intrepidity with which 
he stood up, in an assembly of fero- 
cious atheists, on the behalf of out- 
raged Christianity, entitle him to no 
small share of honour, and we willing- 
ly embrace the opportunity of record- 
ing his claims.—As a writer, for 
M. Gregeoire has published various 
works, he deserves praise principally 
for the philanthropy which breathes 
through them. MH¢e is arash, super- 
ficial, and inconclusive reasoner. His 
materials are, for the most part, 
crude and undigested. His facts of- 
ten are assumed On very inadequate 
authority, and prove, therefore, ex. 
ceedingly incorrect ; and the general 
texture of his productions is loose 
and imsy. Heisa staunch Roman 
Catholic, but an avowed and deter- 
mined enemy to all persecution. So 
far does he carry this laudable feeling, 
that he obstinately persists in brand. 
ing the disabilities of the Irish Ca- 
tholics as cruel persecution ; just as 
some zealous Protestants among our- 
selves Choose, notwithstanding the 
clearest evidence to the contrary, to 
dignify with the same name the party 
feuds, and the atrocities consequent 
upon them, which have of late dis- 
traced Nismes and its vicinity. M. 
Gregoire 1s even so unreasonably ve- 
hement on this subject, as to place the 
Catholics of ireland on the same level, 
as to oppression and civil degradation, 
with the Negro Slavesin the West 
Indies. 

Such is our author, who, in the 
work bciore us, exhibits nearly the 
same characters, both of mind and 
style, which we have ventured to at- 
tribute to his former productions. 
He states his object to be areview of 
the eccentricities of the human mind 
in matters connected with religion, 
from the commencement of the last 
century tothe presenttime. He has, 
therefore, in the prosecution of his 
plan, passed over, in a cursory man- 


nerythe sects which arose at periedg 
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antecedent to the eighteenth century, 
in order todisplay, with more minute- 
ness, those which come most im- 
mediately within his province. ‘Tne 
number of religious denominations 
which he has thought fit to notice 
is about seventy ; all of which he in- 
cludes in three classes. 1. ‘Those 
which have no separate assemblies 
for religious worship; 2. ‘hose 
which have, but neverthcless conu- 
nue inthe communion of the parent 
sect; 3. Those which have a_ par- 
ticular and separate mode of worship, 
entirely disconnected with any other 
denomination. 

We need scarcely remark that this 
division is quite arbitrary, and by no 
means Calculated fur a lucid display 
of the varieties of religious persua- 
sions ; but, even imperfect as it is, 
it is not adhered to in the body of the 
work, so that every sectis suffered 
to occupy, at random, the spot on 
which it chances to fall. In fact, the 
whole arrangement, if arrangement 
it can be called, is illogical and un- 
satisfactory: the author plunges at 
once in medias res, beginning his 
work with the Classites, the Metho- 
dists, kc. and proceeding to the con- 
clusion, without any visible method, 
through a variety of insulated sects, 
the species of which he describes 
without informing us of the gezere 
to which they belong. 

The Abbe Gregoire certainly 
evincesconsiderable research respect- 
ing religious sects; but he is fre. 
quently betrayed into the puerile fault 
of making sects of what are no sects, 
and which, therefore, ought to have 
had no place in the present collec- 
tion. Who, for example, would have 
thought of placing among religious 
sects Les Mammillaires, or even the 
Freemasons ? Respecting the latter 
of these, he however informs us, that 
‘¢ England seems to be the only place 
where this institution partakes of a 
reigious character!” In looking over 
che pages before us we often find mere 
slang or cant names gravely taken up 
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LAprit. 
as real appellations ; and Lie reverie. 
of individual madmen, and fanatics of 
every species, detailed as legitimate 
characteristics Of a religious sect, 
Many of the denominations described 
have never had any existence as sects, 
and, In general, the forgotten filth 
and lumber of ages are heaped to. 
gether, as in every work of this kind 
is more or less necessary and una- 
voidable, in order to point out the 
multiplied aberrations of the human 
mind. Qur author has certainly not 
been sparing in detailing absurdities - 
and, in fact, the more absurdities he 
could collect, the better would his 
purpose be answered ; since one prin 
cipal moral, intended to be enforced 
throughout the work, is the necessity 
of a Catholic infallible church, which 
church he of course assumes to be 
the Church of Rome. His constan: 
complaint against Protestants is, that 
** their rule of faith 1s the Bible, which 
€ach person interprets at his plea- 
sure ;” thus inferring, that if all men 
had been members of the Romish 
Church, the whole mischief of sects 
would have been avoided ;—a propo- 
sition either untrue, or true only i: 
the same manner as if he had saic, 
that would men but consent to forego 
the advantages of culinary fire, we 
should not so often hear of houses 
being consumed. He might, how- 
ever, have recollected, with a view 
to soften the asperity of his remarks 
against Protestantism, that some of 
the most ridiculous and fanatical sects, 
which he himself has recorded, have 
been nourished in the bosom of the 
,omish Church, to which they ex- 
clusively belong. We «do not wish 
to taint our pages with examples and 
illustrations: but if our author will 
but turn to his own volumes; for 
instance, to the “ Society of Victims,” 
of which he professes to have given 
“avery exact description ;” he will 
see specimens of such eccentricities 
and blasphemies as could scarcely 
have arisen elsewhere than in the 
mysticism of Romish theology 
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To follow the Abbé through the 


yarious chapters of his work is neither 
practicable nor necessary: we shall 
therefore chiefly confine ourselves to 
a few cursory remarks on some of 
the most prominentiy exceptionable 
parts. 

The second, and longest, article in 
the first volume is devoted to a re- 
view of the society of Methodists. 
Afer stating the origin of the sect, 
he proceeds to the following defini- 
tion: ** The Methodists are distin- 
guished from infidels and Jews, by 
their admission of the Divine inspi- 
ration both of the New and the Old 
Testament ; from Catholics, by their 
edopting no rule of faith but the Bi- 
ble; from the Socinians, by their 
recounising the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ.” Nothing, surely, can be 
more incomplete than such defaitions 
or distinctions. He might quite as 
correctly have defined a horse as an 
autinal differing trom an elephant, 
in having no trunk ; from an ostrich, 
in having no feathers ; from a dog, 
in having a mane and hoofs, &c. 

For the distinction to have posses- 
sed any logical propriety, Jews, Infi- 
dels; Roman Catholics, and Socini- 
als, ought to have comprised all the 
possibilities of religions in the world ; 
and the differences oughtto have been 
sfecific, which they are not, since 
Many other sects possess all those 
marks which he applies, as if exclu- 
sively,to the Methodists. Church- 
men, Independents, Baptists, &c. &c. 
are as much included in his descrip- 
tion as the followers of Mr. Whit- 
feld or Mr. Wesley. This fault is 
discoverable in other parts of the 
work. Thus, in speaking of a sect 
called * Tunkers,”’ he observes. that 
“they deny, 22 common with the Ge. 
ueral Bafttists, the eternity of future 
punishments, and the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity.” Our 
author ought to have known, that 
many of the General Baptists do not 
adopt these opinions ; and that many 

Christ. Observ. No. 184. 
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persons, on the other hand, adopt 
them who are not Baptists at all. 
The general remarks upon the 
history, the doctrines, and the disci- 
pline of the Methodists, in the former 
part of the present chapter, are 
doubtless intended to be impartial; 
but they are extremely loose and 
inaccurate, as well as meagre, and 
possess no claim either to novelty or 
research. Indeed, there is on this, 
as on all other occasions, too great a 
tendency in our author to retail not 
merely a second-rate sort of informa- 
tion, but anonymous, or even hostile, 
authority. Many of the writers 
whom he quotes have been utterly 
discredited in England ; and in gene- 
ral he seems to derive his materials, 
and even his remarks, even when 
they are correct, from little popular 
abridgments, Instead of consulting 
the original and authoritative writers 
of each denomination. Our readers 
wil smile to find him gravely refer- 
ring, in matters of theology, to the 
Monthly, Critical, and Edinburgh 
Reviews, the Lives of Public Cha- 
racters, Le Docteur Evan’s Sketch, 
&c. ; nay, even to Lackington’s Con- 
fessions, from which he ventures 
upon what he calls “ a curious arti- 
cle,” of about twenty pages, “ though 
without undertaking to approve of 
all his ideas, or the burlesque man. 
nerof promulging them.” It is not 
a little remarkable, that, while there 
are several authentic lives of Mr. 
Wesley, comprising clear and suc- 
cinct histories of the progress of 
Methodism, and full details of its 
doctrines and discipline, (namely, by 
Hampson, Whitfield, and Coke,) he 
should have entirely overlooked these 
genuine authorities, as well as the 
Journals of Mr. Wesley himself, and 
have drawn much of his materials, 
for describing the sect, from the 
hostile pages of Nightingale, or the 
ribaldry of Lackingtons; which Lack- 
ington himself, indeed, to his honour, 
afterwards retracted. After such 
2 1 
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authorities, we cannot much wonder 
to find him describing the Wesleyan 
Methodists as inclining to Pelagi- 
anism, and Whitfield as undervaluing 
good works; or classing under the 
head of Methodists, Messrs. ‘Voplady 
and Romaine, * the Poet Sir Richard 
Hill,” and his brother Rowland, of 
whom he proceeds, with profound 
rravity, to remark—* On assure que 
dans ses sermons i] intercale des 
histoires facétieuses, de ces traits 
que n’a pas dictes le bons sens, et 
que Jes Anglais apnellent e.xentri- 
gues: mais sa chariteé, sans bornes 
pour les malheureux, fait pardonner 
la bizzarrerie de son eloquence.” 
Vol. i. p. Il. 

He soon aficr stuinbles upon the 
Bishop of Lincoln, of whom he re- 
marks(after mentioning various other 
persons’ mistatements respecting 
the Methodists ;) * Prettyman, Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, is equally unjust in 
describing the Methodists as fanatics 
who, amidst their aspirations alter 
extraordinary sanctity, are all the 
while licentious in their moral con- 
duct. L’opinion publique a fait jus- 
tice de cette calomnie.” Vol 1. p. 32. 

So imperfectly informed is our 
author on the whole of this subject, 
on which he has undertaken to illu- 
minate the people of France, that he 
mas confounded the correct and ac- 
credited sense of the word Methodist 
with that vague and unmcaning use 
of tt which has been sometiines em- 
ployed, by party violence, to dis- 
countenance and vilify true religion, 
under whatever appearance it may 
be found. If a proof were needed of 
this remark, we need go no farther, 
in order to shew our author’s Igno- 
rauce, than simply to state, that he 
has actually ventured to represent 
(vol. 1. p. 32.) the revered author of 
the * Practical View of Christianity” 
as ‘fone of the disciples of Metho- 
dism.’? Surcly, before he thought 
himself competent to write on the 
state of religion in England, he ought 
to have known, that the distinguished 
senator to whom he alludes, and to 
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whose character he is not otherwise 
deficient in doing justice, is amongst 
the brightest and most consistent ad- 
vocates of the Established Church of 
these realms. In reply to the re- 
mark, that “his example has not 
made many converts to Methodism 
of men in office, or men of letters,” 
we can only say, that it would have 
been strange, indeed, if the example 
and writings of a zealous and consci- 
entious churchman should have con- 
duced to such a purpose. But if, as 
we suspect, the remark is toassume 
a wider latitude, we can very confi- 
dently inform our author, In return, 
that his conjecture is quite incorrect, 
and that no one single volume has 
done so much towards the revival 
of genuine and rational devotion, 
amongst the middle anc higher 
Classes of the Engiish community, 
as that to which he affects to attach 
so little importance. 

In proceeding with the varions re- 
maining articles, in the history before 
us, which have any reference to this 
country, we have detected palpable 
errors in almost every instance, as 
well as many trivial or improbable 
circumstances, wholly unbecoming a 
bishop’s pen to record. We are 
ready to allow that, in a work like 
the present, errors and misconcep- 
tions were, to a certain degree, al- 
most unavoidable. At the same 
time, our author, in most cases, has 
so strangely neglected the proper 
sources of correct information, aud 
followed such incompetent or falla- 
cious guides, that, as a view of Pro- 
testant sects, his work is worse than 
useless: it cannot fail to mislead the 
reader. Our limits render it impos- 
sible to produce many particulars o! 
evidence in support of this statement. 
Our readers must, therefore, be con: 
tent with a few incidental remarks; 
till we arrive at the important chap- 
ter on Protestantism, which will 
deserve a somewhat longer notice: 

The assertion (vol. i. p. 60,) 1 
specting the intolerance of the 


English Church, is not worth rete 
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cation. We certainly never expect- 
ed to hear it cooly asserted, in a his- 
torical volume, that ** in no country 
of Europe is persecution more le- 
gally established than in the British 
Isles.” We are by no means insen- 
sible to the sufferings of the Irish 
Catholics in times that are past: but 
it is the very extravegance of party 
feeling to speak of them as still sul- 
jering “martyrdom” for their at- 
tachment to the Catholic faith. The 
sreat mass of the Irish Catholics 
siand on the same footing with their 
Protestant brethren, as to the com- 
mon civil and political rights ; and 
all they have now to compiain of is, 
their exclusion from seats in Parlia- 
ment, and from a few of the highest 
offices civil, naval, and military. It 
is impossible for any sect to enjoy, 
in aimore unrestricted ‘manner, the 
exercise of their religion thap it is 
enjoyed by the Catholics of Ireland : 
‘he toleration is plenary. 

‘fo proceed: our author’s ani. 
madversions on the sect of Univer. 
salists are in general orthodox, and 
bis arguments for the eternal dura- 
tion of future punishments scriptural 
and correct; but having proved the 
impropriety of using the word davies 
in two different senses, according as 
itis applied to recompense or suffer- 
ing, he cannot refrain from the fol- 
owing anti-Protestant illustration. 


“tlere we may very justly apply the 
same mode of reasoning by which we refute 
tiose Who deny the real presence. Let us 
suppose for a moment, says the Catholic, 
‘that LT were a Calvinist: with you I declare 
iat these words of our Saviour, This is my 
body, this is my blood, mean only this is the 
symbol. But if, instead of the symbol, 
Jesus Christ had wished to have declared 
the real presence, could he have explained 
his meaning in other or clearer terms? In 
ihe sainme Manner we say to the Univer. 
valist, if by the word a2 swries, eternal, the 
Almighty wished to indicate infinite du- 
ration, could he have employed language 
more decisive ?” Vol. i. p. 72. 


Who docs not immediately per- 
-eive the fallacy of this comparisen ? 
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In the one case, an expression is 
used, which may be either literal or 
metaphorical. The literal sense in- 
troduces various absurdities and im- 
possibilities, while the metaphorical 
is natural, easy, Instructive, and con- 
sistent with the analogy of Scripture 
aud the faith. We, therefore, adopt 
the latter. In the other case, the 
same word is construed, in the same 
sentence and under the same collo- 
cation, in two different and incom- 
patible significations; a mode ot 
writing the most improbable and in- 
correct. What analogy, then, can 
there possibly be in the two cases? 
In order for the parallel to have been 
any way applicable, our author ought 
to have shewn that the Protestan‘s 
fell into the same error as the Unt- 
versalists, by using the same word in 
two different meanings. But this is 
not the fact: we do not, for example, 
Say, that that this is my body is to be 
understood literally, and ¢his is my 
blood figuratively ; but having affixed 
a certain sense to the one, we apply 
it also to the other. Had the Uni- 
versalists made the bliss of the Chris- 
tian only @ge/asting, as well as the 
punishment of the sinner, their argu- 
ment, though incorrect and unscrip- 
tural, would not have been open to 
the charge of verbal and grammati- 
cal inconsistency. There is, then, 
no just reason for our author’s far- 
fetched comparison: and we regret 
that, with all his professed liberality, 
a virtue ip which he is not always 
deficicnt, he should in this instance 
have thought it necessary to go out 
of his way for the sake of a side-blow 
at the Protestant faith. It is not, oi 
course, necessary, on the present 
occasion, to proceed toa refutation of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
but we may just remark, in pas- 
sing, by way of argumentum ad ho- 
minem, that if the terms this ie my 
body, &c. must necessarily be used 
in a literal sense, the Roman Catho- 
lics are as heterodox as ourselves, in 
not construing the kindred expres- 
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sions, Jam the door, I am the vine, 
&c. in the same manner. If a tigu- 
rative mode of speech be admitted 
in the one case, there can be no pos- 
sible reason why it should not be so 
in the other, and thus every argu- 
ment used against the Protestant 
interpretation recoils with equal 
force against the advocates for the 
infallible church. 

Though unwilling to dwell too 
much on particulars, we cannot pass 
over a striking illustration of cur 
author’s general inaccuracy which 
Meets us at p. 64. “ The Arme- 
nians,”’ he says, ** maintain that the 
children of Adam will be saved with- 
outexception.”” They recognise, he 
adds, a partial kind of predestina- 


tion; namely, of * the first fruits” of 


the Gospel, who “shall have part in 
the first resurrection :” but as to the 
rest, they hold that “ alter having 
undergone a limited punishment, 
proportioned to their offences, they 
shall be reconciled to God.” We 
necd not remark, that this represéi- 
tation is altogether unfounded.— 
Thoroughly canvassed and explained 
as the dogmas of Arminianism have 
been, in innumerable works, which 
are uhiversally accessible, it seems 
difficult to conceive how, in his state- 
ments respecting them, M. Gregoire 
could have contrived to deviate so far 
from the truth as he has done. With 
the same extraordinary inattention 
to facts, he represents Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and Baptists, in common 
with Socinians, as tclming to 
Deism! Vol. i. p. Iss. 

Amidst our author’s gwencral se- 
verity against Protestantism, we are 
clad to Rid him occasionally refuting 
some of the grosser libels on indie 
vidual sects. He is in this respect 
more candid towards the Methodists, 
the Moravians, and the Quakers, than 
might have been expecied. Speak- 
ing of the Baptists, he carefully aud 
equitably distinguishes between the 
present and the earlier race; the 
former of whom, ‘those peaceful 
children of turbulent sires,” be pane- 
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gyrizes (vol. 1. p. 246) in terms 
which have the air of being copied 
from some English or American 
publication. Of the Methodists 

3 
Moravians, and Quakers, he re. 
marks, or perhaps translates, that 
“Paley points out the Methodists 
and Moravians as most resembling 
the societies of the primitive Chris- 
tians. Why did he not,” he adds, 
“comprise in this eulogium the 
Quakers also, between whom and 
the Moravians there are many tea- 
tures of resemblance ; such asa mild 
piety, a calm and collected deport- 
ment, great decency and purity and 
strictness of manners, alove lor peace 
and order, care oi the poor, studious 
neathess, a very active aud industri- 
ous turn for business!” &e. (vol, i. 
p. 283.) He does not forget else- 
where tu add sume other very ex- 
ceilent traits in the character of the 
Quaker, especially their zeal ior the 
Abolition of the Slave Vrade; to 
Whico he might have subjoined their 
energy in the cause of education, 
and in the distribution of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

We aie equally glad to find that 
our author has no admiration for So- 
cinianism and Ws cognate doctrines. 
He represents Dr. Priestly as “a 
learned man, distinguished for bis 
writings and chemical discoveries, 
but who all of a sudden quitted his 
laboratory to fcist himseif in the 
ranks of theologians.” Even Dr. 
Price, though an Avian, opposed 
Priestiey, and obtained, to use our 
authoi’s expression, *the unbappy 
celebrity of being the founder ot the 
Unitarian sect.’ This * bad emi- 
pence” was not, however, either pri- 
niarily or exclusively his own; for 
the AbLé might bave found many of 
the contemporaties of the Doctor as 
eager as himself in this cause; 
though it is a most gross calumny to 
couclude, as he does, that far the 
larger part of Protestants are in- 
clined to the heresies of this anti- 
Chiristian sect, 

Khe Abbé is quite as decisive with 
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regard to the Pelagians as the Soci- 
nians. We do not agree with ald 
his remarks, especially those which 
hlend the Protestant doctrine of Bap- 
‘ism, &c. Withthe peculiar errors of 
Pelagius. We feel, however, great 
pleasure in extracting a few of bis 
practical observations. Speaking of 
the pride and self-sufficiency of the 
heathen moralists, he remarks: 


‘How different the language of our au- 
gust religion ! After revealing to man his 
origin, the disobedience of his first parents, 
and the hereditary degradation of their 
posterity, it points out to him a Restorer, 
by whom alone he can re-acquire the hap- 
piness trom which he was excluded: it 
itorms him, that no other name is given 
under heaven, but that of Jesus Christ, by 
which we can be saved; that without Him 
we can do no good thing. What hast thou, 
it demands, that thou hast not received ? 
Childien of weath, incapable of any meritc- 
rious actions, you have nothing of your- 
selves but corruption and sin. Let us be 
honest with ourselves ; let us confess with 
sincerity our extreme weakness, of which 
every thing reminds us; our impotence in 


dung good, were it not for that grace of 


God which 1s the thread which suspends us 
above the abyss.” Vol. it. pp. 28, 29. 


“Original sin has disturbed the moral 
world; all the evils which besiege human 
lature are its sad results. Nevertheless, 
len writers speak strongly against the 
we ofman for independence, they do not 
mend to establish principles adverse to 
uviior political liberty ; they simply attack 
Wiat Incocility which wishes to shake olf 
lhe yoke of grace, and to rely upon tiie 
shea h of nature.’ "Pp. aoe 


\ 
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“Bat, itis replied, the heart revolts at 
the idea that so many creatures slould 
perish eternaliy ;—is not the will of God to 
sive every man? Doubtless; but they can 
ve saved ‘only by Jesus Christ. They are 
wtinhis fold ;... their fate does not depend 
‘pon your will, but upon Him who disposes 
“very thing in his wisdom, without regard 
“‘her to your severity or indulgence.— 
Because your ignorance cannot fathom the 
epth of the eternal counsels, dare you 
reduce them to the level of your reason, and 
“hture to censure them? Leave to God 
‘€ Care of justifying his own decisions, 


uich are not the less certain for being 
=Pr) be? p. 43. 


The «sds 
se article on Theophilanthre 
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pism is one of the Jongest and most 
original in the work. At the reve- 
ries of Christian enthustasts the mind 
feels pain unmixed with any lighter 
emotion ; but inthe wildness of revo- 
ludonary France, aud the imposing 
gravity of its soi-disunt philosophers, 
the mass of wickedness is mixed up 
with so much that is purely ridicu- 
lous that the spectater scarcely knows 
Whether to weep or laugh. Heracli- 
tus and Democrates might each have 
found ample cause to exercise his 
peculiar talent. If men had _ sert- 
ously attempted to shew how com- 
pletely infantile they could rende: 
themselves when divested of the garb 
of Christianity, they could not have 
succeeded better than they did.— 
But Theophilanthropism has bad its 
day : itis gone to the family vault oi 
the Voltaires and Rousseaus of the 
last century. There let it rest: we 
never wish to be again annoyed with 
thats most disyusting of “all cants 
that are canted in this canting world” 
—the cant ofa pseudo-phbilosophical 
religion. It would be hard to say 
whether wickedness or puerile in- 
anity was most evident in the creed 
and conduct of the Theophilanthro- 
pists. Mr vitula tu diguus et hic 
Perhaps, however, upon the whole, 
the villainy preduminated over the 
fatuity, if we may judge by the per- 
version of the term, by the common 
people, who, by a sort of pun Ccon- 
verted Cheophilanthopists into gangs 
of pick-pockets. (PAilantrofcsem 
Filoux en troufies.) Indeed, many 
of the philosophic reformers them- 
selves did not understand the ety- 
mology or signification of the terin 
which they employed.—The follow- 
ing notable extract from one of thei: 
letters is given by our author, as ap 
elegant specimen of the taste and 
abiliues of the patriotic writer; but 
it might have also reminded the Abbe 
of what he does not seem anxious to 
discern, that the absurdities of the 
Romish doctrines, and the pe: for- 
mance of the service fn an unknown 
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tongue, led the way to the excesses 
which he regrets. The beauty of 
the original would evaporate in a 
translation. 


“Citoyeo, sans avoir Pavantage étre 
commu cde vous, je vous invite de m’ en- 
voyer un livre de votre culte Pailantrope, 
pour etablir ce culte dans cetie ville, gui 
est sans contredit preferable au Ron:uin, 
our est rempli de paroles que te peuple 
ventend pas, et qui’ ilne se soucie gucre 
Pentendre, attendu que c’est une langue 
qu’? on n’entend pas; Car tout le monde ne 
sit pas le Latin! Voin. i. p. 135. 


There would be something irre- 
sistibly ludicrous, were wor the 
subject tov awful for ridicule, in 
seeing a fraternity ef this kind com- 
posed of knaves and fools sending 
gut missionaries to ipeculate, as they 
expressed it, the innocent Swiss and 
Other nations with the doctrines of 
Confucius and Socrates, Rousseau 
and Voltaire. What bad Confucius 
and Socrates done, to be thus handed 
down to postcrity with two of the 
wzrealest scourves that ever disgraced 
a civilized race? It was their unhap- 
piness never i- have heard of a purer 
code of religion than that which they 
themselves professcd: it was the 
crime of the otbers to have * knowa 
the will of their Lord,” but to have 
despised and rejected it. The for- 
cuer spent theic life in benefiting 
countrymen; the latter, im 
poisoning their principles and pas 
she Way for ali the horrors that en. 
sued. Had Confucius and Socrates 
ived in the nineteenth century, they 
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would prevably bave Leen amoung the 
most sirenucus advocates for that 
system which Voltaire and Rousseau 
30 implously abjured. 

No iiistostan will ever be able to 
state correctly what was the reliyicus 
code of the French revoluuonists and 
their immediate successors. In 
lect, every mau made his own god ; 
by Many persons, fire, alr, earth, 
aid water were actually worshipped 
under the exploded and unphilossu- 
phical name of elements ; so that bad 
the contrivers mace but one advance 
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more in scicnce, these four deities 
must have yietded their places as 
ofien as anewly discovered chemical 
base gave rise to a fresh apotheosis. 
In order to be religious in those 
days, it was hot absoluteiy necessary 
to believe in a Supreme Being; in- 
deed, some of the ringleaders de- 
fended themselves from the unkind 
and uncandid charge of having ex- 
cluded Atheism from a place on the 
flags that adorned their processions, 
by maintaining that they included 
Atheism under the general term 
morality! It is not wonderful that 
the Atheists did not recognise their 
own system under this name. 
‘Theophilanthropism had, however, 
the merit of being a cheap religion: 
a few tawdry standards, with a bunch 
of flowers, were no grcat object ; 
though, in truth, the °* materiel du 
culte’ was hot aiwuys © aussi soigné,” 
as might have been wished—a tub 
covered with a coarse cloth trequent- 
ly serving both for pulpit and altar. 
Yet even these trivial expenses could 
not mw every case be borne by the 
patriotic religionists themselves ; so 
that we find the * citizen minister” 
of police occasionally applied to for 
a few livres to defray the expenses of 
“ the joiner’s bill, the pictures, and 
a large basket,’’ which he was doubt- 
less very ready to do, in considera- 
tion of the important ends to which 
this public bounty was to be supplied. 
The results, however, of revolu- 
tionary French Theophilanthropism 
have negatively afurded to Revela- 
tion even a higher triumph than all 
the spiendours arising from the blood 
oi her martyrs, and the suffrages ot 
her disciples. We have now fairly 
seen,ona large scule, what men could 
do without the Gospel ; sothat princes 
themselves have at levpth discover’ 
ed that Christian treaties are far 
more efficient supporters of order 
and happiness than all the schemes 
which have been devised, by ** 
sionary philosophers, for the Pe’ 
fectibility of mankind. The Frenct 
sages are happily no more. 
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temple of Jerusalem has not been 
rebuilt, notwithstanding all the wishes 
and efforts of the modern Julian for 
that purpose. Infidelity has sunk 
in ruins; and the Divine Record of 
our faith is beginning, we trust, once 
more to supersede those impious and 
demoralizing productions which a 
few years since inundated every 
country in Europe. Surely, then, 
we may devoutly hope that the grave 
af Theophilanthropism and its kin- 
dred absurdities will ultimately prove 
the cradle ofa far more pure and holy 
form of Christianity than the greater 
part of Europe has ever yet enjoyed. 

We now proceed to the worthy 
Abbe’s chapter on Protestantism, 
which, we are sorry to Say, is neither 
very conciliatory nor very correct. 
He hed, indeed, given some unequi- 
vocal proofs of either his ignorance 
of the Reformed system or his hatred 
to it, or both, in the former volume ; 
in which he plainly tells us, that 
“Protestantism gives the hand to 
Deism and Indifference, and opens 
heaven toull sects,’” with much inore 
to the same purpose. We might 
not, however, have thought it ne- 
cessary to inquire particularly into 
hts strictures in the chapter before 
us, though the longest in the work, 
had he not announced his intention 
of presenting the world, at some 
luture period, with an entire work 
upon the subjeet. He trusts, that 
“although placed at a great distance 
irom Bossuet, in point of taleni,” he 
ls animated with the same zeal, and 
with motives equally pure, and that, 
therefore, he may be allowed to con- 
‘nue that author’s historical view of 
sects up to the presentday. We co 
bot wish toimpeach the Abbe’s zeal, 
or talents, or purity of intention; but 
i with all these pre-requisites, he 
is greatly misinformed, or rather 
strangely ignorant, as we honestly 
think him to be, on the subject 
Which he undertakes to discuss, not 
all his integrity or talents will pre- 
vent his portrait of Protestantism 
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us examine the short specimen be. 
fore us, with a view to see how far 
he is qualified to carry on the work 
of Bossuet. 

Under the general name of Pro- 
testants onr author includes’ both 
Lutherans and Calvinists, together 
with many varieties which belong 
to neither, and some of which are 
more worthy of being recorded in 
the annals of Bethlem Hospital, or 
the Comte de Gabalis, than in the 
records of the Christian or Protes- 
tant Church. The Abbé having 
chosen to cover so large a space of 
ground with a single name, it would 
be impossible to refute all his mis- 
takes, without following him to the 
full length of his details: we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves chiefly 
to such of his remarks as bear more 
or less directly upon the state of 
sects In our own Country, leaving 
Germany, and America. and other 
Protestant states, to defend them. 
selves. In general, the ex-Bishop 
gives England great credit for its 
anti-deistical writers; and he even 
remarks, in his chapter upon Theo- 
philanthropism, that “ of all the coun- 
tries of Europe, England is that in 
which most religion is found, taking 
the term religion in its extended 
sense, irrespectively of any particu- 
lar modification of religious wor- 
ship.” Vol. il. p. 68. 

One of his first charges against 
our country is, her alleged intole- 
rance towards the Roman Catholics, 
uader which censure he includes 
both Churchmen and _ Dissenters. 
To this charge we have already ad- 
verted, when it was made in a for- 
mer part of the work, 

The next charge against the Re- 
formed Churches is, their alleged 
propension towards the peculiar 
dogmas of Socinus. To this, as 
well as to the former charge we 
have already in some measure ad- 
verted. We do not, however, ima- 
gine that our author’s error on this 
subject arises so much, if at all, from 
ill-will, as from want of informaticn. 
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Educated himself in the bosom of a 
church, supposed to be infallible and 
having witnessed the awful effecis 
which resulted in his own country 
from discarding the prejudices of 
education, he naturally views every 
propensity to freedom of judgment 
in matters of religion as having a 
necessary tendency to heterodoxy 
and scepticism ;—-a consequence 
which by no means follows, where a 
system, as Is the case with unsophis- 
icated Christianity, will bear the 
closest inspection of the most acute 
understanding. Perhaps alsu he may 
have studied Protestantism too much 
through the medium of certain cold- 
hearted, semi-deistical, German wri- 
ters, to whom even the frigidity of 
‘‘Kantism” itself would be often- 
times more congenial than that fer- 
vent, though rational, piety which is, 
or ought to be, the characteristic of 
every orthodox Protestant Church. 

If we may judge of the general 
correctness of the Abbe’s statements 
of the tendency of Protestants to So- 
cinianism by the correctness of those 
remarks which apply more immedi- 
ately to England, nothing can be 
more evident than his total want of 
information on the subject. He 
meutions, for instance, the case of 
the Rector of Cold-Norton; but he 
should have added, that, far from 
meeting with encouragement in the 
Anglican Church, he incurred, not- 
withstanding various mitigating cir- 
cumstances, the severest ecclesiasti- 
cal punishment which could be in- 
flicted for such an offence: he was 
deprived of his preferment. Tie 
wlusion to the Blagdonian contro- 
versy is nothing more to the pur- 
pose; and our author should have 
known, that the respected individual 
whose name he introduces never 
sullied her pen in that malignant 
controversy. We think we may 
equally undertake to say, that he 
talsely charges the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, when he narrates, that that 
prelate has banished the Athanasian 
reed from his chapel. Indeed, this 


and some other of his pretended facts 
come only under the shape of a re- 
port—a mere “ on dit,”’.—and there- 
fore merit no very serious refutation. 

He may, we allow, find in this 
country a considerable number of 
Sucinians ; but this number is very 
small indeed, when contrasted with 
the aggregate of other sects. Eng. 
lish Protestants are no more, as ag 
body, Socinians in religion, than they 
are Spenceans in politics; though, 
were we to judge in the latter Case, 
as our author does in the former, by 
a few noisy and arrogant publications, 
we might assume that almost the 
whole of the community are demo- 
crats and revolutionists. The sim- 
ple fact is, that the British press 
keeps no secrets; and as an invading 
sect is usually more clamorous than 
the invaded, a foreigner may easily 
be misled by the undigested perusal 
of our journals, and other periodica! 
publications, into a belief, that where 
there is so much noise, there must 
be corresponding numbers. We, 
who are at home, when we heer it 
roundly asserted that most thinking 
men are inclined to Socinianism, 
know the remark to be absolutely 
false, and a mere party trick to se- 
duce the unwary and keep the wa- 
vering in countenance ; but a person 
at a distance, and especially a fo- 
reigner, can scarcely fail of being 
deceived, if he vouchsafe the least 
credence to the ea-farte statements 
that issue from our free and unre- 
stricted press. The Monthly Re- 
view and Monthly Magazine, be it 
remembered, are among our authoi’s 
authorities. 

Supposing, however, that it be 
true that Socinianism is upon the i0- 
crease amongst Protestants, the Cil- 
cumstance may be ascribed, among 
other reasons, to its having recruited 
its numbers from the almost dis- 
banded ranks of Deism. The latrer 
has lost its honours at least 1 
England, where, to be of the same 
taith as the incendiaries of the Jast 
century is a merited stigma anc 
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disgrace. The result is, that those 
who had no religious principles 
whatever, who were scarcely The- 
ists, in the largest sense of the term, 
have thought good, for the sake of 
convenience, to “profess and call 
themselves Christians ;” and to per- 
sons of this description Socinianism 
has furnished a half-way-house ex- 
actly suited to their wishes. 

Far, nowever, from allowing Scep- 
ticism and Infidelity to have sprung 
from the principles of the Protestant 
faith, we think we are fairly entitled 
to retort the charge, and to assert, 
that ihe superstitions and mumme- 
ries of our author’s own church have 
been the chief source of this unhap- 
py revolt. Men who could not brook 
absurdity, fed to irreligion as a re- 
face 3 that is, laid down a few absur- 
dities to embrace many. Whocon- 
sututed the Atheists, Deists, and 
Theophilanthropists of France, but 
persons nurtured in the Roinish 
communion ; and who, diszusted wit 
the faults of that individual church, 
threw aside the whole systein to 
which those faults were injuriously 
appended? The apostle of infidelity, 
Voltaire himself, was born in the 
Gallican Church, and received his 
education from the Jesuits of Cler- 
mont. Surely, then, our author has 
No just reason for accusing the Pro- 
testants exclusively, or even chiefly, 
of the perversions to which he al- 
ludes. 

Among other authorities on this 
subject, he mentions Mosheim. We 
-annot turn to the passage with cer- 
tainty, as we do not happen to have 
at hand the same edition of Mo- 
sheim’s Ecclesiastical History as that 
from which our author selects his 
argument. We conclude, however, 
that he refers to a remark in which 
Mosheim speaks of the indifference 
ot the members of the Reformed 
Church to the peculiar doctrines of 
their creed, provided they maintain 
the fundamental truths of Christiani- 
‘v, and take care to avoid too reat 
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intimacy with Popery and Socini- 
anism. If this be the reference in- 
tended, as we suppose it is, the 
celumny has been refuted long ago 
in the following note to the English 
translation of that work :— 

“© Nimiam consuetudinem! This 
expression is remarkable and maiig- 
nant ;and it would make the ignorant 
and unwary apt to belicve that the 
Reformed Church allows its ~wem- 
bers certain approaches towards 
Popery and Socinianism, provided 
they do not carry these approacics 
too far, even to an intimaie connec- 
tion with them. This representa 
tion is foo glaringly false to proceed 
from ignorance ;and Dr. Mi’s exten- 
sive knowledge places him beyond 
ihe suspicion of aa involuntary mise 
taxe in this matter. I is true, this 
reflection bears hard upon his can- 
dour; and we are extremely sorry 
that we cannot in this place do jus- 
tice to the knowledge of that great 


“man without arraigning his equity.” 


—-Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. 1811, vol. 
VI. p 28. 

The Abbe, in pursuance of his 
remarks against the Protestants, goes 
on with an attempt to prove that they 
banish Christian doctrines, and con- 
tent themselves with a few ethical 
instructions. ‘ They rarely,’ he 
asserts, “ speak of grace. Their dis- 
courses would greatly resemble those 
of the Theophilanthropists, if they 
did not now and then tack in the 
name of Christ; for it seems as if 
they disdained to pronounce the en- 
tire name of Jesus Christ.” (Vol. II. 
p. 203.) Now, as a general charge 
—and it is only on the supposed 
eround of its being general that it 
ought to have been mentioned at all 
—nothing can be more untrue or 
unhandsome than this assertion: and 
if we wished to retaliate, we mignt 
fairly ask, whether even this detec- 
tive and unscriptural mode of preach- 
Ing, supposing It generally to exist, 
is not to the full as good as descant- 
ine on musty legends, and holy 
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wells? Dut as we prefer deriving a 
lesson to retorting a charge, we would 
most seriously advise those whom it 
may concern to beware how they 
sive even the shadow of occasion to 
such animputation. Ifthe Reform. 
ed Church ts to stand, it will not be 
by resorting to the school of Epicte- 
tus, instead of that of Christ; and 
though our author is incorrect in 
applying his remark to Protestants 
in general, or toany, perhaps, except 
Arians and Socinians, in the latitude 
‘o which he means it to extend, yet 
we freely confess, while we deeply 
iament, that this charge comes the 
nearest to the truth of almost any one 
which he has thought fit to allege. 
We rejoice, however, that as far as 
concerns our own church, the ground 
for even this allegation is rapidly 
vanishing away. 

It is, avain, a mistake of our Abbé 
to suppose that Protestants generally 
consider articles of faith as of little 
or noimportance ; for, to Say nothing 
of the circumstance of all National 
Protestant Churches adopting them, 
almost every individual congregation 
of Dissenters virtually does the same. 
I.qually unfounded are his observa- 
tions respecting Protestants oppos- 
ing the solemn doctrine of cternal 
punishments, and quitting, almost 
¢n masse, the tenets of the Reforma- 
tion; with much more to the same 
purpose. Itis not that individuals 
may not do all,and more than ail, 
that he asserts; but there is no rea- 
son for including the whole body in 
his sweeping charges. We cannot 
aliow infidels to be Protestants in any 
corrector specific sense of the word ; 
and it is to infidels only that many of 
those remarks apply which our au- 
thor has ventured to attach indiseri- 
minately to all who are notofhis own 
persuasion. We admit, and Protes- 
tants in general admit, as fully as 
himself, that “theology, properly so 
called, is not susce pubic of new dis- 

coveries : it points out revealed truths 
‘o which nothing can be added.— 
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These truths have been more or Jess 
developed in the course of ages; but 
the doctrines of Christianity must 
remain, to the end of the world, what 
they were when they came from the 
hands of their Divine Author.” AT! 
this we readily admit: it is with the 
inference only, namely, the truth and 
infallibility of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that Protestants have any 
contention. ‘They acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be infallible, and un- 
Chanreable: it is only to the doctrin« 
of an infallible interpreter that they 
object. 

One professed object of these 
volumes was to create an attention to 
relizious discussions in a nation, and 
at a time, when speculations of this 
kind excited scarcely any interest. 
Whether a history of religious sects 
was a work the best calculated for 
such a purpose, we may be allowed 
to doubt ; and of the execution of the 
work itself ourreaders have seen our 
deliberate opinion: but of the good 
intentions of the learned Abbé wedo 
not presume to hesitate; and we have 
no doubt that on the neutral ground 
of a literary congress, or in a com- 
mittee for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, we should mect him witha 
satisfaction which we certainly have 
very rarely felt in perusing his ani. 
madversions on the Protestant faith. 


ee 


Childe Haroid’s Pilgrimage. Canto 
the Third. By Lord Byron. 
London: Murray. 1816. pp. 79. 


We know not whether our readers 
will impute it to our wisdom, or to 
our Negligence, that we have pet- 
mitted several of Lord 3yron’s more 
recent publications to strut their 
short-lived hour upon the public 
stage without notice or reprehension. 
We shall not plead, in extenuation, 
the almost magical rapidity with 


which his lordship’s poems have 

lately thickened around us; or, what 
would be a still stronger argument, 
the very scanty limits of that time 
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end attention which a Christian Ob- 
server may be supposed to feel him- 
self authorized in devoting to such 
productions ; but will fairly acknow- 
ledge, that the defect, if it be one, 
has been voluntary. The truth 1s, 
that several of Lord Byron’s later 
works, while they were perhaps still 
more exceptionable in a moral point 
ef view than those which had pre- 
ied them, were so far below the 
sknowledged powers of his lord- 
-hips poetical genius that the simple 
‘amixed cisapprobation, which every 
eader of taste or correct sentiment 
just have felt on these occasions, 
‘vas the only comment such hasty 
oyoductions either needed or deserv- 
One tale, in particular, exhibited 
-ach grossness of thought and feel- 
o, unreleved by poetical ornament 
yr intellectual beauty, that we almost 
te vected the noble lord was trying 
5 experiment, In order to ascertain 
ow far the good-nature of the Bri- 
‘ish Public would yield to the mere 
fascination of his lordship’s name. 
The intrusion of domestic feuds was, 
it possible, a still more disgusting 
exhibition ; for, ifa British nobleman 
must amuse himself with family al- 
‘ercations, in order to relieve his 
he should at least take the 
which Bonaparte once gave 
»the l’rench Directory, to compose 
iomestic differences at home, with- 
‘ut submitting them to the rude 
ze of vulgar curiosity. 
it is really with unaffected pain 
“iat we have viewed this young no- 
seman lavishing his distinguished 
‘alents upon such unwerthy, and 
worse than unworthy, subjects as 
save almost exclusively engrossed 
tiem. Even if he could not be per- 
suaded to cultivate a feeling for the 
sigher departments of moral beauty, 
ie might at least have found objects 
in nature and innocent art sufficient 
to employ and develop all the powers 
t his mind, without having recourse 
‘> corsairs, and renegadoes, on the 
“tious tribes of ruffians with w! 
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flarold, a4, 
he has peopled his imagination.— 
Oftentimes when we have seen him 
quitting the beauties of nature fot 
the crimes and vagaries of human 
passions, and this without any mean- 
ing or moral which might render 
he sacrifice excusable, we have been 
ready to apos strophize him in the 
Inimitably beatsil ul lines of anothe: 
vell-known bard: 


be bound 


Oh how canst thou r 
less store 

Ofcharms which nature to he 
yields ; 

The warbling 
shore, 

The pomp of groves, 
fic lds, 

And all the genial ray of morning guild: 

And all that echoes to the breath af ev en. 

And all the mountain’s sheltering bosom 
shields, 

And all thedread magnificence of heave! 

Oh Low canst thou renounce, and hope tu 

be forgiven !* 


eC + 
‘ 


enoun 
er votaric 
woodland, the resound 


the garniture ©! 


But though we have left unnoticed 
several of Lord Byron’s later poems, 
the third canto of Childe Harold ha- 
a sort of claim upon our attention 
In the first place, the hero of the 
poem is an old acquaintance, whose 
youthful crimes and follies we hav 
before had occasion to notice,t anc 
whose maturer pilgrimage we there 
fore could not, in common civility: 
pass over in silence. The poem has, 
besides, the great negative merit 0: 
being free from the aforesaid ruflias 
tribes ; and, as far as we can discover. 
there is neither murder nor incest 
from beginning to end. In addition 
to these claims on our attention, we 
think the present production superior 
to several of its predecessors, 11 
literary merit; and as we fear that 
Lord Byron’s poetical fame, unless 
he shall follow the friendly counsel! 
which we have more than once ad- 
dressed to him, may soon sink as 
undeservedly low, as it once rose un- 
deservedly high, we are glad to aval! 


* Beattie’s Minstre! 
sce tor 1812, p. 376 
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ourselves of any symptom of iIm- 
provement, however equivocal, in 
order to procrastinate the dreaded 
event. Our bard, however, well 
knows that no man can write ab 
author down but himself ; and in this 
respect Lord Byron has far more to 
dread from his own wayward pen, 
than from that of any of his critics. 
No man who lets off a poem every 
six months, can reasonably hope 
Jong to attract attention to his per- 
formances 3; nor will all the “ vuns, 
trus nets, blunderbusses, drums, and 
thunder,’ with which his lordship 
lately announced one of his poems, 
be sufficient to arouse the public, 
when once they have fairly fallen 
asleep. 

To those who can pardon a litle 
of that egotism for which the Childe 
is conspicuous, the opening of the 
present work, though certainly not 
very musical in its cadences, will 
Appear tender and interesting. 


“Ys thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 
child ! 
Ada! sole daughter of my Louse and 
heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes 
they smiled, 
And then we parted,--not as now we 
part, 
But with a hone.— 
Awakine with a siart, 
The waters heave around me; and ois 
hich 
The winds hft up tieit voices: 1 depart, 
Whither I knew not; but the hurnr’s 
gone by, 
Vhen <Albion’s lessee ine giores could 


greve or elud mie Eve 


* Once mere upen the waters: yct ouce 


4 
more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 
Vhat Knows his rider. Weicome, to 


their roar! 


Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it 
lead ! 

Though the strained mast should quiver 
as a reed, 

And the rent canvas Rutiering strew the 


raic 
lily 


Sl must Lon: ‘or Tam asa weed. 


i Canto of Lord Byron's Childe Harold, 





LApril, 

Flung from the rock,on ocean’s foain,to sail 

W here’er the surge may sweep, the tem. 
pest’s breath prevail,” 


. es 
PP. 3, 4 


ry 


he noble bard takes the opDor- 
tunily, during this vagrant voyage, 
of reiating, in about a dozen queru- 
lous stapzas, a part of the Childe’s 
history, since his return from his 
former pilgtimage. We regret that 
his lordship should have made his 
poem personal, or have identified 
himself, as he evidently has done, 
with the hero of his tale, the “ self. 
exiled Harold,” a cold-hearted, sated, 
sensualist, whose errors are as much 
those of the understanding as the 
affections. If, however, Lord Byron 
chooses to be known as Childe Ha- 
rold, we very sincerely hope and 
pray that at least he may have occa- 
sion to publish one canto more, with 
the title of © The Wandering Childe 
reclaime<.”’ 

In the stanzas to which we have 
alluded, the poet informs us, that 
having, during his * youth’s sum- 
mer,’ sung of one, * the wandering 
outlaw of bis own dark mind,’ he 
arain “seizes the theme,” and clings 
to it, S* though a dreary strain,” in 
order to sooth his mind and divert 
his melancholy. He seems cffec- 
tually to have acquired Horace’s nil 
admirarl, “so that wo wonder waits 
him,’ aud neither “ love, nor sorrow, 
laine, ambition, strife,’ can move 
its soul. He, however, seeks the 
aid of noesy, as thousands have done 
beiore, in order 
———*' to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense,” 
than the ordinary routine of commob-: 
place exisience. After this senti- 


mental statement, we arrive at the 
following lines, which, as confession 
usually accompanies ainendment, wé 
read not without an earnest desire 
that they might indicate the first 
risings of compunction in the bosom 


MS. MS lordship 
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‘Yet must I think less wildly :—L Aave 
thought 

Too long and darkly, till my brain be- 
came, 

tn its own eddy boiling and o’er-wrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, uptaught in youth my heart to 


tame, ; 
fy springs of life were poison’d. ’Tis 
, tow late ! « 


yet am I changed; though still enough 
the same 
in strength to bear what time cannot 


abate, ’ 
iid feed on bitter fruite without accusing 
fate.” p. 6. 


With regard to the former part of 
this stanza, we leave the noble bard 
iy the convictions of his own con- 
science; but in repiy to the despair- 
ine exclamation of Ks being © too 
tates’? we Can assure him it is never 
wo laic to have recourse to the mer- 
cies of a crucified Saviour, and the 
aids of his sanctufying Spirit. There, 
aud there alone, the weary and heavy 
luden can find rest to their souls. 

These things duly premised, 


‘Long absent Harold re-appears at last,” 


but much altered, as might naturally 
be expected, “in soul and aspect, as 
in age.” He had, it seems, in the 
interim, quaffed “life’s enchanted 
cup” too quickly, and found “the 
vegs were wormwood ;”’ 


‘but he filled again, 

Andfrom a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem/’d its spring perpetual ; but in 
vain ! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering though 
unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not; worn 
with pain, 

which pined although it spoke not, and 
grew keen, 

titering with every step he took, through 

many a sceue,.” 


Rm ve 


Into the mystery of all this, for it 
“vainly appeals very mystical, we 
not much disposed to inquire ; 


eZ © ° , 4 . yt ° “Ff 
ve are very sure that anv man 





who, in addition to the advantages of 
health, and birth, and fortune, pos- 
sesses the ¢wo blessings implied in 
the very first line of this poem, has 
only to blame his own headstrong 
will and wayward passions, if he still 
remain morbidly discontented and 
unbappy. Indeed, our author frank- 
ly confesses, that the fault was in 
the Childe himself. 


‘But soon he knew himself the most 
unfit 

Of men to herd with man; with whom 
he held 

Little in common; untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul 
was quell’d 

In youth by his own thoughts ; still un- 
compelled, 

He would not yield dominion of his mind 

To spirits against whom his own re- 
bell’d ; 

Proud though in desolation ; which could 
find 

A life within itself, to breathe without 
~ mankind, 


‘Where rose the mountains, there to 
him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his 


home; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, 
extends, 

He had the passion and the power to 
roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, 

Were unto him companionship; they 
spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the 
tome 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft 
forsake 


For nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on 
the lake. 


*‘ Like the Chaldean, he could watch the 
stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings 
bright 

As their own beams; and earth, and 
earth-born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten 
quite ; 

Could he have kept his spirit to that 
flight 

Ue had been happy ; but this clay will 
sink 


Its spark immortal, envying tt the lig! 
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¢ fo which it mounts, as if to break the 
| link 
: ‘That keeps us from yen heaven which woos 
us to its brink. 
but in man’s dwellings he became a 
thing 
Restless and worn, and stern ant weari- 
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°5 whom the boundless air alone were 

home : 
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Som €: pp. 9, 10 
To these verses, with the excep- 
it. perhaps of the first, we are not 
al sposed to deny the praise of good 


~ Nf ter 
et 2 ; 


but amidst our admiration we 


t 

avain iain, 3 that the personai fecl- 
ings which characterize these effu- 
sions, have given us far more pain 


than pleasure. <A poct always treads 
on dangerous ground, when scif is 
his subject, and unless some iate- 
resting associations are connected 
with his melancholy, he ought never 
io obtrude it upon his readers. Vol- 
taire, it is true, exhibited at once an 
incorrect judgment and a cold heart, 
when he presumed to blame Milton’s 
introduction of his loss of sight into 
bis immortal poem; but Voltaire 
would have been quite correct, in 
applying a similar censure to 


> | io? oC : 
allusions in 


the 


wrt ms of 
the thira Canto 


ci Childe Haro old. These allusions 
we either intended to be understood, 
or they are not;—If unintelligible, 


‘hey can waken little or no emotion ; 
sf gin ange the emotions awakened 
re, we lear, by no means of a pleas- 
kind, or such as the right ho- 


ng 
sourable bard would desire his 
evders to Indulge. How different, 
or example, the associations con- 


vected with th e dispiay of persona 
feelings, in some of the poems o 
Henry Kirke White, to these con- 


er) 
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nected with the name of our present 
author! An example will best illus. : 
trate our meaning. ; 
e?’'Tis midnight! on th 
ber sits, 
And allis silence ia this hour of sleep ; 
Save where the hollow gust that swells bi 
fils 
in t? ie dark we ood POars fearfully y and deep. 
“a wake alone and to wee Ds 
‘To watch, my taper, ty pale beacon burn, 
And as still memory does her vigils k een 
To think of days that never can return. 
By thy pale rav I raise my languid hiead, 
My eve surveys the solitary eloom 
Aad the sad teen tear “wimixed wit! 
> 5] 
dread, 

Tells thou dost igeht me to the silent tomb, 
Like thee I] wane ;—like thee mv life's 
last ray , 

Will fade in loneliness unwept av 
—Yes, ’twill be over . this sickty 

dream 

Of life will vanish from) mv 

And death my weary spit “it shall redeem 
‘rom this wild region of unvaried pain, 
Yon brook will oie 
Yon landscape 


the plobe 
a ww 


Gread shin 


to iF sten 


SOON 


ame ° — Bsns 
ie verish 1)! ain; 
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as swiftly as before , 
simile, yon golden harvest 


eTow, 

Yon sprightly iark on mounting wings wil 
soar 

When Henry’s name is heard no more 
bedow.”’ 


In these lines every thing breathes 
enderness and simplicity; the dis- 
tress is not connectcd with any ci 
cumstance to deduct from the interes 


which the reader feels inclined 
cherish. In some respects, the seu: 
timent displayed in these and othe 


pages of Kirke White is fully us 
morbid as that of Childe Harold iim- 
self; and the poctry, though goo0 
by no means rises to the level of th: 

which Lord ivron is able to achieve 

yet every person of unsop rhisticates. 
iceling can perceive that he unre 
servedly sympathises with the one 
while, in perusing the querulou 
strains of the other, there is a con- 
stunt alternation between sympathy 
and diseust. The simple solutien 
is, (and cur noble author ought con- 
stantly to remember it.) that @ poet 


as well as an orator, must be indebt- 
ed, as much to more! <3 | 


Hectua: 
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ualities, if he would render his per- 
sonal sensibilities really interesting to 
an honest and well-regulated mind. 
The first spot on which the Childe 
ajights after his voyage is the field of 
\Vaterloo; and here we think Lord 
yron has described best what no 
poet has yet described well, or at 
least In strains equal to the magni- 
‘ude and interest of the subject. In- 
deed the enthusiasm of poetry, and 
he enthusiasm of real life are so dil- 
‘erent, that the battle of Waterloo 
an never furnish a good subject for 
poem, till it loses something of its 
present vividness as a fact. No man 
eyer read even Homer’s Iliad, with 
half the ardour with which all classes 
of persons perused the common news- 
paper details of this memorable bat- 
tle; so that were Homer himself to 
write a poem on the subject, it would 
appear flat and insipid to those who 
remembered the plain matter of fact ; 
except perhaps, in proportion as such 
a poem might awaken dormant re- 
collections, and thus add “ the plea- 
sures of memory” to the pleasures 
wf poetical description. We cannot 
afford room for the whole of Lord 
byron’s delineation; and shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with two of 
‘he opening stanzas, in which the 
rapid transition from the “ revelry” 
of the ball room, in which the officers 
passed the night, to the horrors of 
ihe next day’s carnage, is well ima- 
sined, and cught to convey a far more 
‘an poetical moral on the uncer- 
cainty of human life, and the vanity 
‘worldly pleasures. 


there was a sound of revelry by night, 
“ed Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
‘ter beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
‘he lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 
thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
ft eves look’d love to eves which spake 
"ain, 
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And all went merry as a marriage-bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like 
a rising knell! 


‘és Did you not hear it?—No; ’twas but 
the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance! let joy be uacon- 
fined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and plea- 
sure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet— 

ut, hark! that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier tiian be- 
fore ! 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s open- 

ing roar !” pp. 13, 14. 


We omit his lordship’s subsequent 
description, and also his expostula- 
tions with Bonaparte, whom he thinks 
fit, with exemplary courtesy, to en- 
title “the greatest nor the worst oi 
men,” and shall proceed to meet him 
on the banks of the river Rhine, 
where he beholds with admiration 


‘+ a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties ; streams and 
dells, 
Fruits, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, 
mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing sterr: 
farewells 
From gray but leafy wails, 


where rua 
greenly divells.” ; 


Ove 
Pp. a Ae 


The remarks on departed gran- 
deur, and other reflections suggested 
to the poct by the surrounding scene. 
ry, though not very novel, are almost 
necessarily interesting, from the na 
ture of the feelings which they in 
spire. here is no subject on which; 
a genuine poet is more sure of exci. 
ing a pleasing sympathy in his readers 
than in thus contrasting a peaceful 
landscape with the deeds and persons 
which once animated and adorned its 
beauties. The tranquil permanenay 
of inanimate nature contrasted wit): 
the noise and frailtv of human 


“°° . 
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one of the most affecting thoughts 
which can enter the heart of man. 
We have just seen an example in a 
sonnet of hirke| White’s; (‘* Yon 
brook will glide,’ &c.) The Sacred 
Scriptures frequently inivoduce the 
same idea, “the place that knew him 
shall know him no more;” and in 
short almost every writer who kas 
been successful in affeciing the hu- 
man heart, will be found to have 
adverted to this natural and pathetic 
contrast between the present and 
the past. 

In che midst, however, of his pen- 
sive reflections, Lord Byron skips 
from the grave Spenscrian measure 
into a nimble four-fcet iambic, to 
the tune of 


‘* But one thing want these banks of Rhine 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine !” 
p. 31. 


Whose “ gentle hand”’ is meant we 
are not infermed. His lordship tells 
us, Indeed, that 


“© He had learned to love 
The helpless looks of blooming intancy 
Even in its earliest nurture ;” p. 30. 


so that at first we wished to imagine 
that his “fair child Ada’ was alone 
intended ; and we would stil] enter- 
tain a hope that even the following 
mysterious stanza may be construed 
in a Manner not inconsistent with 
propriety and purity. 


«“ And there was one soft breast, as hath 
been said, 

Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 

Than the church knks withal; and, 
though unwed, 

That love was pure, and, far above dis- 
guise, 

Had stood the test of mertal enmities 

Still undivided, and cemented more 

By peril, dreaded most in female eves ; 

But this was firm, and from a foreign 
shore 

‘Vell to that heart might his these absent 

greetings pour !”? p. 30. 


We are confirmed in the appre- 
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hension that this passage must be 
intended to refer to a sister: for 
Lord Byron having, in his « Fare 
Thee Well,” chosen to appear before 
the public in the character of a hys- 
band, aud having opened the present 
poem in the character of a father. 
Cannot, surely, intend to exhibit him. 
self in tiie incongruous character of a 
lover, and thai, tov, after just tellin 

us that, disappointed with lawless 
pleasures, he had sought his hapji. 
ness on “holier ground,” and filled 
“ life’s enchanted cup” froma “ purer 
fount.” England, we trust, is stil 
so old-fashioned in her taste and 
morals, that 1f a young nobleman 
should choose to address his amorous 
ditties to any person except her who 
ought to be the centre of all his 
hopes and wishes, he would be oblig. 
ed, by the voice of public opinion, to 
select some less conspicuous vehicle 
for their conveyance. Assuming ou: 
conjecture to be correct, we have 
pleasure in giving to our readers th 
two following stanzas. 


‘* The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frewns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Hiave strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me! 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers | 

Through green leaves lift their walis 6: 
eray, 

And many arock which steeply lours, 

And noble arch in pround decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers 5 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine- 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine !” 


p. 31 

‘ . fl 

After this sudden effusion “ 
momentary fecling, his lordship 


proceeds, in the gravity of his ac 
customed Spenserian march, ' 
Coblentz, Ehrenbreksteia, and he 
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Alps, of which he gives the follow- 
ing sublime view :— 


“«* Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in ciouds their snowy 
scalps, 
And tironed eternity in icy halls 
Of cold eublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche —the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Giuher around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave 
vain man below.” p. 36. 


At length he arrives on the bor- 
ders of Lake Leman, where his 
misanthropical genius, taking advan- 
tage of an unguarded moment, again 
seizes him, and compels him to 
utter a long and unmerciful philip- 
pic against all social converse with 
his species. While the fit is upon 
him, it is quite amusing to see how 
adroitly he levels towns, cities, and 
villages to the dust; inferring from 
the alarming dangers and disasters 
of human intercourse, that it is * bet- 
ter to be alone,” and to * love earth 
only for its earthly sake’? This 
peevish remark, we need not say, Is 
as anti-poetical as it is misanthropi- 
cal.* Even that brother enthusiast 
to inanimate nature, Saint Pierre, 
could say, * Mais quelques charmes 
que puissent répandre les animaux 
et les plantes sur les sites qui leur 
sont assignés par Ja nature, je ne 
frouve floint quun fiaysage ait toute 
sa beauté, si Je n’y vois au moins une 
fietite cabane, L’habitation de l’hom- 
me donne a chaque espéce de végé- 
tal un nouveau degré d’interét, ou 
de majesté. I] ne faut souvent 
qu’un arbre pour charactériser, dans 
un pays, les besoins d’un peuple et 
les soigns de la Providence J’aime 
a voir la famille d’un Arabe sous le 
dattier du désert, et le bateau d’un 
insulaire des Maldives, chargé de 


* We venture, with great deference, 
again to use this epithet, notwithstanding 
the remark in the 69th stanza, that 


“To fly from need not be to hate mankind.” 
Christ. Ohsery. No, 184. 
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cocos, sotts les cocotiers de leurs 
gréves sablonneuses. La hutte d’un 
pauvre Négre sans industrie, me 
plait sous un calebassier qui porte 
toutes les piéces de son menage,” &e. 
Surely this is better than “ loving 
earth only for its earthly sake.” 

Thus tired of the world and hu- 
man intercourse, our author pro- 
ceeds to aspire after the time when 
the mind shall be “free from what 
it hates’ in its present “ degraded 
form ;” and when “reft of its carnal 
life,’’ except 

“what shall be 

Existent happier in the fly and worm,” 


the poet shail begin to “ feel all be 
sees,’ and become acquainted witli 
the “spirit of each spot” with which. 
even upon earth, be shares the im- 
mortal destiny ! Now all this may be 
very excellent, but it is far too ab- 
surdiy sublime for us to understana ; 
especially the notable speculation 


sabout the fly and the worm, which, 


if it mean any thing, can mean [tile 
less than that the human scul 1s 
grossly material, or that animal life 
lrausmigrates from men to brutes. 
Perhaps the first two lines of the 
succeeding stanza may help to ex- 
plain the difficulty : 

** Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, 

apart 
Ot me and of my seul, as I of them?” 


We should no more think of an- 
sweripg a man who asks such ques- 
tions than a child who cries for the 
moon; and shall, therefore, simply 
remark, that if this unintelligible 
rhapsody is meant for poetical sub- 
Jimity, we had much rather remain 
among that vulgar herd of men 
whom Lord Byron characterises in 
the same stanza, as 


‘Gazing upon the ground with thoughts 
which dare not glow,” 


than begin in our old age to “ glow” 
with a fervour, at once so lawless 
and irrational. This burst of non- 
sense is, however, quite unexpected 


2L 
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and gratuitous. Lord Byron him- 
self remarks, “ But this is not my 
theme :”—nor was it; but his lord- 
ship, having conceived so bright an 
idea, could not avoid going a little 
out of his way to oblige his admiring 
readers, 

From absurdity and Lake Leman 
he transition is easy and natural to 
the “seif-torturing sophist’ Rous- 
seau, whose character the poet be- 
tins to sketch with .some ability, 
though with rather more partiality, 
if not fellow-feeling, than we think 
quite warrantable. We pass over 
the more sentimental parts of the 
description to extract the following 
stanzas :-—— 


‘His life was one long war with self- 
sought foes, 

Or friends by him selr-banished ; for his 
mind 

Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and 
chose 

For its own cruei sacrifice, the kind 

*Gainst whom he raged with fury strange 
and bhad. 

But he was phrenzied,— wherefore, who 
may know? 

Since cause might be which skill eould 
never find; 

But he was phrenzied by disease or wo, 

‘So that worst pitch of all, which wears a 

reasoning show. 


‘*For then he was inspired, and from 
him came, 
As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of 


yore, 

‘hose oracles which set the world in 
flame, 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were 
no more: 

Did he not this for France, which lay 
before 


Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years, 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she 
bore, 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers, 
Roused uptotoo much wrath which fol- 
lows o’ergrown fears ?” p. 45. 


That Rousseau was phrenzied, and 
to that * worst pitch’? which Lord 
Byron here describes, we have no 
doubt; but 1f the remark is intro- 
duced with a view to lessen his moral 
yesponsidility we Cannot admit the 
rote Tlousseau possessed it is true; 
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that convenient sort of lunacy which 
might satisfy a coroner’s jury, but 
not ‘hat which would be admitted as 
an extenuation in a court of law: he 
was, perhaps, sufficiently phrenzied 
to meet Lord Byron’s ideas of poeti- 
cal justice, but, we fear, not to such 
a pitch asto render him excusable 
at that Higher Bar to which he has 
been long since summoned. We, 
indeed, agree with our author in his 
remark upon Voltaire and Gibbon, 
towards the conclusion of the pocm, 
that 


“It is not ours to judge, far less con. 
demn ;— 

The hour must come when such things 
shall be made 

Known unto all ;” 


and we equally believe that, when 
the soul and body shall rise again, 


“Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what 
is just ;” 


but we can by no means allow these 
common-place remarks to stand as 
valid reasons for identifying truth 
with error, and predicating alike of 
the good and the bad, the innocent 
and the guilty, the sinner and the 
saint, that the end of each is peace. 
But whatever may be our author’s 
views of these things as connected 
with another world, we thank him 
for honestly informing us of some ol 
the awful results which followed in 
the frresent, from those ‘* oracles 
which set the world on fire; and 
for justly associating the namo ol 
what he calls “inspired”? Rousseau 
and ‘* his compeers” with all the 
horrors of the late continental revo- 
lutions and disasters. 


“ They made themselves a fearful mouu- 
ment ! 

The wreck of old opinions—things which 
grew 

Breathed from the birth of time; the 
veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall 
view. 

Bat good with ill they also overthrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuilc 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 
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Dungeons and thrones, which the same 
hour re-fhil’d, 

As heretofore, because, ambition 
self-will’d.” p. 


Was 


45, 


T'bis, it must be admitted, is bad 
enough ! But Lord B. congratulates 
himself, amidst all, that * mankind 
have felt their strength and made it 
telt;” though he candidly adds, that 
“they might have used it better,” 
and for their not doing so proceeds 
very calmly to account. Truly, man- 
kind Aave felt their strength; a 
strength which overturned, in a 
moment, the fatrest country of Eu- 
rope, and shook the whole world 
with its recoil: and we fear it will 
ot be till they are again willing to 
cave the immediate legislation of 
empires to an intellectual and moral, 
rather than a numerical and physi- 
cal, majority, that the repose of 
nations will be finally secured. But 
ict us follow our auiher to a more 
veaceful scene; a scene in which we 
jad much rather meet his lordship 
than in the thorny mazes of revolu- 
‘lonary politics. 


‘Clear, placid Leman ! tby contrasted 
lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
‘Vhich warns me, with its stillness, to 
forsake 
tiarth’s troubled waters for a purer 
spring. 
Mhis quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
‘o waft me from distraction; once I 
loved 
Vorn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmur- 
ing 
sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice re- 
proved, 
iat I with stern delights shouid e’er 
have been so moved. 


‘It is the hush of night, and all between 
fhy margin and the mountains, dusk, 
vet clear, 
Niellowed and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
Luere breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore, 
"flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on 
the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
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Or chirps the grasshopper one good night 
carol more : 


“He isan evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the 
brakes, 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill, 

But that is fancy, for the star- light dews 

All silently their tears of love inst, 

Weeping themselves away, till they in. 


fuse 
Deep into Nature’ s breast the spirit of her 
hues,”” pp. 47, 48. 


Attracted as we are by these beau. 
tiful lines, we must consent to pass 
over the remaining reflections, lest 
our critique, like his  lordship’s 
verses, should ‘ seem prolonging 
without end.” We finally lose sight 
of the Childe Harold just as he en- 
ters the borders of Italy; and as the 
poet informs us, that “thus far he 
has proceeded in his theme,” we 
eonclude that he reserves that inte- 
resting country for a separate canto. 
Lord Byron never treads more nobly 
than on classic ground; so that, if 
he can fairly divest himself of ruf- 
flans, and egotism, and misanthropy, 
and scepticism, and will consent to 
put in their place a little good sense, 
and good temper, and, above all, 
(would that the wish were realized) 
a little Christian feeling, we should 
hope, even yet, that he might pro- 
duce a “ pilgrimage to Italy,” which, 
when sufficiently matured, and kep! 
back the statutable Horatian term ot 
years, should eclipse all his former 
productions, and stamp him with 4 
character far higher, and more de- 
sirable, than that of an interesting 
poet. 

As we gave the commencement. 
we shall give the conclusion of the 
Canto, with the exception of one 
verse, which ought never to have 
been written, since it is impossible to 
conceive that by any British mother 
‘ dull hate as duty should be taught” 
to an only child, in reference to one 
whom, whatever may be his faults 
or follies, that child is enjoined te 
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‘honour and obey.” We should 
not thus venture on personal remarks, 
had not the poem itself extorted 
them from us. 


* And for these words, thus woven into 


‘ SOng, 
' It may be that they are a harmless 
wile,— 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet 
along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to 
beguile 
My breast, and that of others, for a 
while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth,—but Iam 
not 
So young as to regard men’s frown or 
smile, 


As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 
I stood and stacel alone-—re ‘membered or 
forgot, 


‘‘] have not loved the world, nor the 
world me; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor 
bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coivd my cheek to smiles,-—nor 
cried aloud 

{tn worship of an echo; in the crowd 

Lhey could not deem me one of such, [ 

stood 

Among them, but not of them; in a 
shroud 

OF thoughts which weir not their 
thoushts, and still could, 


fal Tnot filled my mind, which thus itself 


subdued 


have not loved the world’, ner the 
vorld ne, 
But let us part fair focs; I do believe 
Though Ll have found then not, that 
there may be 
Words which are things,-~hopes which 
will net deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, wor 
weave 
Snares for the falling; I would ajso deem 
Oer others’ grieis that some siucerely 
grieve ; 
That two, or one, are almost what they 
sect ,— 
ihat gondiess 1S HO nanie, and liappiress 
no dream. 
“Vy deughter! with thy name this song 
be FU ie 
Vy duinginer with thy nome thus much 


ahall enn 
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1 sce thee sot,—I bear thee not,--but 
hene 

Can be sv wraptin thee. Thou art the 
friend 

To whom the shadows of far years ex. 
tend: 

Albeit my brow thou never shoulds: 
behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions 
bleid, 

And reach into thy heart,—when mine 
is cold,— 

A token and a tone, even from thy father’s 

mould. 


“To aid thy mind’s development,—to 
watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 


Almost thy very growth,—to View thee 


catch 

Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to 
tee | ° 

To hold thee lightly on a gent!e knee, 

And print ot thy soft cheek a parent’s 
kiss,— 

This, it should seem, was aot reserv'd 
for Me : 

Yet this was in my nature :—as it is 

[know not what is there, yet sumething 

like to tis.” 


The child of love,—though born in bit- 
terness, 

And nurtured in convulsion, Of thy sire 

VYhese were the clements,—and thine no 
less. 

As yet such are around thee,—but thy 
fire 

Shal! be more tempered, and thy hope 
far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er 
the sea, 

And fromthe mountains where I now 
respire, 

Fain weuld £ waft such blessing upon 
thee, 

As, with a sigh, | deem thou mightst have 

been to me!” pp. Ol—-(4, 


In the frst of these stanzas we 
learn that tame is no longer Lord 
Byron’s thirst; but how far this 
usseruioh is to be literally un- 
derstood, his rapid succession of 
poems, each of which, we suppose, 
is a candidate jor public favour 
will best evince. The remark in 
the next verse, that he has not 
loved the world nor the world him, 
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may be rather nearer the truth, or, 
at all events, we would have taken his 
jordsbip’s word for the fact, even if 
te had not reiterated his assertion. 
The reasons why the world has not 
ioved the noble bard, we are not 
snxious to Inquire: possibly the 
world, or atleast the virtuous part of 
it, may have ungratefully thought 
that neither Lord Byron’s writings, 
nor his personal example, have done 
it much service, and that if all the 
Littles, and Byrons, and Maturins of 
the age had been long ago extinct, 
the cause of morals and happiness 
would have felt no injury. But be 
this as it may, Lord Byron is quite 
even with the world: there is no 
love lost on either side, for his lord- 
ship, with the most conciliating 
aspect, 

“ Youks on the peopled desart past 
As on a place of agony and strife 
Where for some sin to sorrow he was cast 
bo act and suffer’) p 41. 
Now, to be perfectly serious, there 
is perhaps somewhat more truth in 
this remark than his lordship intend. 
ed. Lile is a state of probation; for 
though the Almighty does not place 
us here to inflict on us “ agony and 
suife,’ yet we certainly are called 
upon both to “act and suffer.” To 
fly, therefore, from the world is to 
desert our allotted post, and to incur 
the guilt of having squandered time 
and talents whith were bestowed for 
ihe most responsible purposes. We 
ere far trom inviting the noble lord 
to love the world; rather would we 
reiterate the cautions of the inspired 
writers on this subject: * Love nor 
the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not 
in him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father but of the werld; and the 
world passeth away and the lust 


thereof, but he that deeth the will of 
* «© The friend- 
enmity with 


God abideth for ever. 


Shin of the world ts 
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God : whosoever, therefore, will be a 
triend of the world is the enemy of 
God.” But we would humbly remind 
his lordship that there are two ways 
of not loving the world: neither St. 
Paul aor Rousseau much ioved it; 
but their dislike sprany trom very 
different motives, and produced very 
different effects. The actual reason 
why the worid is not congenial to oui 
author’s taste may be, that it 1s not a 
world of poets and sentimentalists ; 
but the reason why it ougAé not to be 
congenial is of a very different and a 
far more exalted kind. The devout 
Christian cannot love the world, be- 
cause it is beset with snares and 
dangers, because it is unholy and un- 
like God, and because it impedes 
him in his journey to that blessed- 
ness at which he longs finally to ar- 
rive. We coubt, however, and have 
certainly no right to inquire, how far 
the right honourable author is thus 
weaned from the world in the scrip- 
tural sense of the expression, as ine 
cluding the desires of the eye, the 
desires of the flesh, and the pride of 
lite. We can, indeed, well imagine 
that placed, as he has necessarily 
been by his rank and fortune, anc 
still more so, perhaps, by his talents 
and personal endowments, in the 
very vortex of worldly enchantment, 
he may have witnessed enough of 
joyless, heartless dissipation to have 
cloyed his appetite, and perhaps for 
a moment to have disgusted his bet- 
ter feelings. We do not affect to 
know what character beyond that of 
a mere spectator his lordship may 
have thought fit to assume, amidst 
the sickening vanities and pollutions 
with which he may have been sur-- 
rounded. We allude simply to the 
fact with which he has himself fur- 
nished us: he confesses the glare 
to have worn off: he owns that he 1s 
surfeited, and has thus added one 
more to that long list of earthly 
votarles who have been obliged to 
ow by bitter experience, 
what Solomon mirht have taught 
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them long before, that the world and 
its fashions are transitory and unsa- 
tisfying ; and that nothing is to be 
: round on earth, as far at least ws carth 
et is alone concerned, but “vanily of 
: vanities, Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” Having thus fede the truta 
of Solomon’s premises, we sincerely 
hope that our auther may arrive also 
at his conclusion, that “to fear God, 
and keep his commandments ts the 
whole of man;’—his end und his 
duty, his privilege and his reward. 
We ure sorry, however, to remark, 
that if his lordship have any particu- 
lar predilection in favour of one reli- 
fion more than another, his admira- 
tion seems rather to attach itself to 
the code of Mohammed than to that 
of Christ. We do not intend this as 
#n allusion to his ‘Vurkish “ scenery, 
machinery, decorations, and dresses,” 
though it be true that “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” We might even here 
remark, that it is rather surprising 
that a Christian poet could find no 
sources of thought ond feeling nearer 
home. But we refer immediately 
to one of the notes to the poem be- 
fore us, in which, amongst other ob- 
servations, isthe following : * On me 
the simple and entire sincerity of 
‘hose men (the Musselmans,) and the 
spirit Which appeared to be in and 
upon them, made a /ar greater im. 
ression than any general rite ( Chris- 
‘can vites of course included) which 
was ever performed in places of wor- 
hip, of which I have scen those of 
almost every persuasion under the 
can 3 including most of our own sec- 
aries, and the Greek, the Catholic, 
‘be Armenian.the Lutheran, the Jew- 
‘ and the Muahomedan,” This is 
euite ivank ¢ cheapie A has noteven 
a d himself of that conimon-place 
saving clause, ** cur own holy reli- 
gion of course excefited,” which we 





nave so often licard from the mouths 
of the lovers of picturesque religion 
The remaining pert of this note Is of 
ess consequence, being chiefly to 
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_apprize us of his lordship’s 


admira- 
above the 
established 


tion tor © field- preaching” 
sober discipline of an 
church. 

But amidst all the misanthropy for 
which the pocm before us is distin. 
guished, we ave happy to find tha: 
Lord Byron is obliged at last to con. 
fess, as we have just seen, that after 
all there may be sull some truth, and 
reality, and kindness, and friendship 
surviving among men; that “ vood. 
ness is no hame, and happiness no 
dream.”’ We can assure the noble 
lord, that bad as the world may be, 
his conjecture Is not Incorrect. 
Would te have condescended to have 
forsaken “the pomps and vanities” 
of dissipated life, and to have ex. 
tricated himself from the “busy 
crowd” of idle or sensual flatterers, 
who are always ready to attach them. 
selves to a man of his lordship’s rank 
and popularity, he might have found—. 
he might still find—no small number 
of persons of both sexes with whom 
to have been associated would have 
left no sting behind, and in’ whose 
friendship he might have felt that the 
present world, though not imtended 
for a scene of unmixed or poetical 
enjoyment, may be made a much hap- 
pier, because holicr, spot than a sen- 
sualist knows how to conceive. He 
needed not to have descended from 
cither his political or intellectual 
rank to have discovered genuine 
Christianity diffusing ber balmy in- 
fluences in social and domestic life. 
and leading in her train, though not 
acknowledging as her equals, all ihe 
subordinate graces, and chariues, au ¢ 
felicities of human kind, 

We would hope that it is not ever 
yet “too late.’ His lordsbip’s really 
feeling apostrophe to his daughter, 
with whose name his song began; abu 
with whose name it ends, is almost 
the only part of his personal aliu- 
sions in which we feel much sym- 
pathy ; and if it be true that “it was 
in his nature” to have enjoyed in the 
manner he describes the sweets 0 
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parental affection, we can only wish 
that this desire may find means to 
operate in acts appropriate to the 
occasion. We would remind his 
lordship of a scene described by a 
brother poct, who also had beena 
‘ pilgrimage to Waterloo,”’ and who 
yn his return sketched a family pic- 
‘ure, part of which we exhibit for 
our nobie author’s imitation, with the 
assurance that exquisite as may be 
the feelings of poetical enthusiasm, 
yet for daily use and permanent 
felicity nothing can equal the silent 
unobtrusive cnjoyments of domestic 
repose. As we have not had occasion 
tonotice Mr. Southey’s Pilgrimage 
before, our readers will excuse the 
length of the quotation, 
«“ Aloft on yonder bench with arms 
dispread 
My boy stood shouting there his father’s 
name ; 
Waving his hat around his happy head, 
And there, a younger group, lis sisters 
came, 
smiling they stood with looks of pleased 
surprise, 
While tears of joy were seen in elder eves. 
‘Soon each and all came crowding round 
to share 
‘he cordial greeting, the beloved sight, 
What welcoming of lip and hand were 
there, 
And when these overflowings of delight 
subsided to a sense of quiet bliss 
vite hath no purer, deeper, happiness. 
: The young companion ofour weary way 
sound bere the end desired of ali her it's 
Sie whom sickness pining many a dav, 
Hungered and thirsted tor her native hills, 
mretiul now ot sullerings past and pain, 
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* Recovered now, the home-sick mount: 
taineer . 
Sat by the playmate of her infancy, 
fer twin-like cumrade, rendered doubly 
dear 
For that long absence ; full of life was she 
With voluble discourse and eager mien 
Yelling of all the wonders she had seen. 


« Here silently between her parents stood 
My dark-eyed Bertha timid as a dove, 
And gently oft from time to time she 
wooed 
Pressure of hand, or word, ar look of love ; 
With impulse shy of bashful tenderness 
Sviicitiny again the wished caress. 


“The younger twainin wonder lost were 
they, 
My gentle Kate and my sweet Isabel : 
Long of our promised coming day by day 
It had been their delight to hear and tell : 
And now when that long-promised hour was 
come 
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wakening memory held them 


GumMd. 


‘Soon they grew blithe as they were 
~ wontto be: 

Hor old endearments each began to seek, 

And Isabel drew near to climb my knee, 

And pat with fondling hand her father’s 


cheek, 

With voice, and touch, and look, reviving 
thus 

The feelings which had slept with long 
disuse. 


“ But there was one whose heart could 
entertain 
And comprehend the fulness of the joy: 
The father, teacher, playmate was agati 
Come to his only, and bis studious boy ; 
And he beheld again that mother’s eye 
Which with such ceaseless cate 
watched his infancy.” 
*> Poct’s Pilgrimage to Waterloc 


had 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


GREA’ BRITAIN. 


LEPARY for publication :—The Lock. 
Art 2.) c nese . ne y 
Paneis, containing a great variety o! 


authentic Manuscripts, respecting the Af- 
fairs of Scotland; and particularly the 
Union andthe two Rebellions of 1715 and 
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1745, in the possession of A Aufrere, [’sq. 
of Hoveton,in Norfolk, who married the 
only daughter of General James Lockhart, 
of Caruwath, grandson of the author of the 
Papers ;—Memoirs of Jilin, Duke of Marl- 
borough, by W. Coxe, Arciideacon of Wilts; 
—The Journal of the ja.e Capt. Tuckey, to 
explore the Congo ;— Memorrs on European 
and As:atic Turkey, from modern MS. 
Journals, by R. Walpole, M. A wih plate $, 
in a quarto volume ;—A Narrative of the 
Liss of the American Brig Commerce, 
wrecked en the western Coast of Africa, in 
August, 1815, with anaccount of the suffer- 
ings and captivity of her officers and crew ; 
by James Riley, late mas'er ;—The secret 
and true History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Restoration to the vear 1678, by 
the Rev. James Kirton, an eve and ear-wit- 
ness of manv of tie fac’ s he records , edited 
by Mr.C K. Sharpe;—An Essay on the 
Principles of Political Economy and laxa- 
tion, by David Ricardo, Esq. 


In the Press :—A work of Biblical Critt- 
cism on the Old Vestament, by the late 
Bishop Horsley ;—An Inguiry into the Na- 
ture of Benevolence, principally with a 
view to clucidate the moral and political 
principles of the Poor Laws, by J. E. 
Bicheno, Esq.;—Algebra of the Hindoos, 
with Arithmetic and Mensuration, transiat- 
ed from the Sanserit, by H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq ;—A translation of the Heidelberg 
Catechism ;—A Tribute of Svmpathy, ad- 
dressed to Mourners, by W. Newnham, 
Esq.;—A Six Weeks’ Course of Prayers, 
for the Use of Families, by the Rev. W. 
Smith ;—An Historical Disp'av of the Ef- 
fects of Pliysical and Moral Causes on the 
Character and Circumstances of Nations: 
including a comparison of the Ancients and 
Moderns, in regard to their intellectual and 
social state, by Mr. Bigland ;— Jive Har- 
mony of Scripture, or an attempt to recon. 
ctle various Passages apparently contra. 
dictory ; by the lute Rev. Andrew Fuller. 


The Rev. T. Cloutt, Penton Row, Wal- 
vorth, proposes to poblish, by subscription, 
mifive vols Svro. at 10s. Gd. each volume, 
Sermons and Treatises of the Rev. Richaid 
Raxter. Names are received by the editor, 

: > of oat °s - -_ Dain, eusesae 
and by the following booksellers: Baynes, 
Blanchard, Conder, Ogle, and Willianis. 


Inour last volume, p. 255, we announced 
a Polychott Bible, is one vol. 4to. or four 
packet volumes, by Mr. Bagster, No. 81, 
strand, as in the press, and gave at the 
game time a full account of the plan of the 
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undertaking, to which we refer our readers 
The first part, containing the Pentateuch, 
is now ready tor delivery. 


_The second Number of the new edition 
oF >tephens’ Greek Thesaurus, has been 
Published ; price, to subscribers, smal! 
paper, H. ls.; large, 2/. 2s, 


A new Daily Evening Paper, called The 
Guardian, willappear on the Second Mon. 
day in May; which professes to pay in. 
creased attention to Reports of Parhamer,. 
tary Proceedings, and to give admission to 
nothing which may in the slightest degree 
invade the purity of morals, or violate the 
sanctity of private character. Its principles 
are avowedly those of Opposition ; or, in 
other words, those of Mr. Fox. The Guar. 
dian professes to detend the oppressed; to 
denounce abuses ; to protect the Constity. 
tion from encroachment; and to promote 
the cause of liberty and improvement in 
every part of the world, a peaceable policy 
towards foreign nations, rigid economy of 
our resources, severe justice against public 
delinquents, and reform of the representa. 
tion, [It will also be “ the open and zealous 
advocate of those principles, which are heid 
by the friends of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and which every day proves more 
and more to be essential to the safety of 
our colonies, as well as to the honour and 
character of the mother country.” 


The following is an Account of the 
official value of the Exports from Great 
Britain, during the last three years :— 


British. Foreign. Total. 
1814, 5$6,092.167 20,490,347 56,591 514 
1815, 44,053.455 16,950.439 60,958,894 
1616, 36,714,524 14,545,933 51,260,407 


The Norfolk Agricultural Society has 
called the attention of these who feel them- 
selves interested in the welfare of cot: 
tavers, tothe following extract from the 
Supplement to the Bncyclopadia Britannica, 
under the word *Uipzary,” as to the “ various 
methods detailed of precuring honey ane 
wax from the hives without destroying tlie 
bees themselves.” “The most econom'< 
mode of attaining these ends deserves mere 
attention as a national object, than it has if 
general received in this country. It af 
pears, from the returns of the Custom 
house, that Evgland pays annually to the 
North of Germany from 40,0004. to 50,00 
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sterling, for the wax and honey which 
are imported from thence, and which 
might very easily be raised by a more ex- 
tended and judicious cultivation of bees at 
home, Greuter attention to this useful ap- 
pendage to the cottage would not only be 
productive of commercial advantage, but 
would tend to improve the condition of the 
lower order of peasantry. It is not gene- 
rally known, indeed, what profitable re- 
turas may be obtained at a trifling expense 
of time and labour, by very simple pro- 
cesses. Mr. Huish, who has lately publish- 
ed a valuable practical treatise on the 
managment of bees, has made a calcula- 
tion, feom which he infers, that even sup- 
posing the first cost of a swarm to be one 
guinea, which is the price in the places 
where they are sold the dearest, the cat- 
tager is almost certain, by proper care and 
management, of clearing, in five years, a 
net produce of nearly 602. and of having, 
besides, at the end of that period, ten good 
stocks of bees in his garden. 


he amount of money expended in law- 
suits, cemoval of paupers, journeys, and ex- 
pensce of overseers of the poor, &c. in 


Publications. 26! 


E:agland, for the year ending 235th March, 
1815, was 287,695/. 4s. 3d. 


It appears from an abstract of the returns 
made tu the Secretary of State, from the 
different parishes and places within the 
Bills of Mortality, that the total sum raised 
by Poor-rates, or other local rates, for the 
year 1816, ending the 25th of March, 
within these limits, was 489,320/. 16s. 13d. 
The following is the mode of expendi- 
ture :—- 


Maintenance of the 
Poor L 330,381 9 9 

Suits of Law, Journeys, 
Overseers, &c. 

Militia Purposes 

Other Purposes 


17,415 18 104 
6,613 1 14 
103,807 1 14 


It appears from the same returns, that the 
number of persons relieved from the Poor- 
rates permanently, not including the chil- 
dren of such persons, was 12,3413 and of 
those occasionally reheved, 70,332. The 
Friendly Societies, within the limits, ccm- 
prehended 32,312 members;and the amount 
of charitable donations, for parish schools 


and other purposes, was 20,16ud. 1s. 67d 


——_— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, in- 
tended principally for the Instruction of the 
Young; by the Rev. Robert Stevens. 8vo. 
7s. 

Hymns, adapted to the Circumstances 
of Public Worship and Private Devotion; 
by John Fawcett, D. D. 

The Doctrine of Regeneration practically 
considered: a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1817; by D Wilson, M. A. minister 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, Qs. 

The Duty of Contentment under present 
Circumstances : a Sermon preached at St. 
John’s, Bedford Row, on March 9 and 16, 
1817; by D. Wilson, M. A. Minister of that 
Chapel. Is. Gd. 

Christian Essays; by the Rev. Samuel 

harles Wilks, A. M. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 14s. 

A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connection wish the 
Modern Astronomy; by T. Chalmers, D. 
D. 8vo. 8s. 


MISCELLANIES. 
The unedited Antiquities of Attica: 
‘omprising the Architectural Remains of 
f 
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Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium, and Thoricus ; 
by the Dilletanti Society. Imperial folio, 
with eighty-four engravings. 10/. 10s. 

The First Part of a very extensive and 
valuable Collection of Books ; by Lacking- 
ton and Co, Finsbury-square, London. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Lan- 
guages, and upon every Branch of Litera- 
ture, both Ancient and Modern, which are 
to be sold at the affixed prices; by R. 
Priestley, 143, High Holborn. 

A Catalogue of Books ; containing the 
Books that have been published, and those 
altered in size or price, since the London 
Catalogue of Books, 1814, to Sept. 1816; 
by W. Bent, Paternoster-row. 1s. 3d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of 
the late John Hunter, Esq. Founder of the 
Hunterian Museum at the Royal College 
of Surgeons; by J. Adams, M. D. 19s. 6d: 

Lives of the British Admirals, by J 
Campbell. Vols. Vil. and VIII. 8yo. 1. 
45.; royal Svc. 1/. 10s. 

Historical Anecdotes of some of the 
Howard Family. 8vo. 7s. 


Moral Culture attempted, in a Series of 
Lectures to Sunday Schools in Birming- 
ham; by James Luckcock. 4s. 

Fifth Annual Renort of the Nationa 
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Society for the Education of the Poor, in 
the Principles of the Established Church, 
throughout England and Wales. 5s. 

Day-Light; a recent Discovery in the 
Art of Painting, with Hints on the Philoso- 
phy of the Fine Arts ; by H. Richter. 4s. 

A History of Muhammed anism : com- 
prising the Life of the Arabian Prophet, 
and succinct Accounts of the Empires 
founded by the Muhammedan Arms ; an 
inquiry into the Theological, Moral, and 
Juridical Codes of the Musselmans, and 
the Literature of the Saracens and Turks ; 
with a View of the present Extent and In- 
Huence of the Muhamnmedan Religion; by 
Charles Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

History of ‘Brazil, Vol. 11.; by Robert 
Southey, Esq. 

The History of the Wars, from the 
French Revolution to the Battle of Water- 
loo, in 1815, Part I. 2s. 

Illustrations of Literary History : consist- 
ing of Authentic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of eminent Persons, and mtended 
as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes of 
the Kighteenth Century ; by John Nichols, 
F.S.A. 2vols. Svo. 2/. 14s. 

Garnett’s Engraved Chart from America 
to the British Channel, on an entire new 
Plan, shewing the Direct Course. 2s. 6d.— 
being the first of an intended Series to va- 
ricus Parts of the Globe. 

Curiosities of Literature, Vol. IIL; by L. 
D’Israeli. 12s. 

History of the University of Edinburgh : 
chiefly compiled from Original Papers and 
Records never before published ; by Alex- 
ander Bower, author of the Life of Luther. 
2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s. 

Private Memoirs, relating to the Cap- 
tivity of the Royal Family of France in the 
Temple ; said to be written by the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme 5s. 6d. 

Vice ‘Triumphant; the Remedy proposed 
easy and effectual: with the Statement of 
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a new Hypothesis to explain Accountable. 
NCss ; by” S. Spurrell. Qs. 

A Dissertation on Weights and Mea. 
sures, and the best means of revising them ; 
published originally in the British Keview, 
No. XVIL. Qs. 

A Description of the Safety-lamp in. 
vented by George Stephenson, and now in 
use in Killingworth Colliery; to which is 
added, an Account of the Lamp constructed 
by Sir H. Davy, with engravings. Is. 6d. 

Hlustrations (chiefly Geographical) of 
the History of the Expedition of the 
Younger Cyrus, and the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks; by Major Ren. 
nell. Tyol. 4to. with explanatory maps in 
folio, 12. 16s. 

Tables of Exchange; by J. Pohlman 
royal 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Round Table, a Collection of Essays 
on Literature, Men, and Manners ; by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Lectures on Popery ; by W. Fletcher. 
royal 12mo. 9s. 

House of Mourning, a poem, with some 
smaller pieces ; by John Scott. 5s. 6d. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
ners ; by Jane Taylor. Gs. 

Obsery ations on the Effect of the Manu- 
facturing System, with Hints for the Im. 
provement of those Parts of it which are 
most injurious to Health and Morals ; dedi- 
cated to the British Legislature. 1s. 

An Address delivered to the Inhabitants 
of New Lanark, on the Ist of January, 
1816, at the Opening of the Institution for 
the Formation of Character. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Ogies, Duncan, and Cockran’s Catalogue 
for 1817; containing an extensive Collec. 
tion of English and Foreign Theology; 
French and English Sermons; Oriental 
and Jewish Literature ; Classics; and Mis- 
cellaneous Books in various Languages, on 
sale at 295, Holborn, London. 8vo., 4s. 6d 
(allowed to purchasers.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIETY.* 

An interesting document has just appeared, 

containing extracts of letters written by the 


Rev. Robert Pinkerton, during a tour it 
Russia, Poland, and Germany, for pro- 
moting the objects of the Bible Society. 
He quitted St. Petersburg on the 22d of 





* We have been requested to announce, 
tiat the — Meeting of the British and 
Foreign B ble Seciety will be held at Free- 


masons’ Hall, pose Queen-street, Lin- 


coln’s-Inn Fields, on Wednesday the 7th oi 
May instant; that the President will take 
the chair at twelve o’clock precisely ; anv 
that no ladies can be admitted 
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March, 1816, to proceed to the interior, 
furnished with credentials from his excel- 
lency Prince Gallitzin, and various letters 
to persons of the first distinction in the dis- 
tricts through which he was to travel. He 
was commissioned to promote the objects 
of the Society in every possible way, espe- 
ay by engaging agents for distributing 
he Scriptures where associations had not 
vet been formed, by visiting the societies 
already in existence, and by promoting the 
formation of new ones, wherever it appear- 
ed practicable and important. Throughout 
the whole of his journey, which exceeded 
seven thousand miles, he every where met 
with the most kind and marked attention ; 
and had the happiness of finding that the 
Society, in proportion as it became known, 
received a prompt and active encourage- 
ment from persons of every description. 


‘Travelling by way of Novogorod towards 
= seow, be arrived at Twer, a large and 
pe nulous eity, containing 27 churches, and 
foul iad both the Governor and the Archi- 
mandrite willing to circulate information 
respecting the Society, and to form a 
local association, Which, it was expected, 
would take place as soon as the Archbishop 
Seraphim arrived from St. Petersburg, —, 

He reached Moscow about the middle of 

April. It was rapidly rising from its ashes : 
new buildings appeared on every side, and 
many of them were characterised by great 
elegance and splendour. The Bible Society 
vas ina highly prosperous state; and he 
sound the Georgian New Testament just 
orinted off, forming one of the most beau- 
‘iful editions hitherto issued by any Bible 
Society whatever. He writes, May 3d— 


“ } have this day had the very great plea- 
ure of attending the third anniversary of 
ic Moscow Bible Society. The meeting 

was held ina large ball ofthe newly re- 
ouilt palace of the late Metropolitan Piaton, 
and, notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
state of the weather, was numerously at- 
tended, and graced by the presence of the 
first men in this city, both clergy and laity. 
the Archbishop Augustin pronounced a 
most animating and appropriate speech, in 
which he dwelt, with much eloquence and 
feeling, on the desolated state of this me- 
iropolis, when the Society was first founded, 
and on the great efforts which, by the bles- 
sing of God, it had been enabled to make, 
to compensate, with the treasures of Reve- 
jation, the losses which so many then sus- 
tained; to feed the fatherless and widows, 
bad up the broken-hearted, and administer 
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comfort to the afflicted, by the distribution 
of that spiritual food, baim, and consola- 
tion, with which the holy Scriptures abound, 
H{e displayed, in striking colours, the won- 
derful love of God to our generation; who, 
when Infidelity, with all its train of iniqui 
ties, and wars, and confusion, and desola- 
tions, had deluged the land of Christendom 
with the blood of its inhabitants, was 
pleased, amidst this awful scene of buman 
wo, to raise up shining witnesses to the 
truth, by the establishment of Bible So- 
cieties in so many different nations, and to 
crown their exertions with such = distin- 
guished success, in disseminating the glo. 
rious Gospel of mercy and peace. ‘Lhe 
speech of the Archbishop made, visibly, a 
ceep impression on the numerous audience, 
and prepared their minds to listen with 
attention to the detailed Report of the 
Committee.” 


From the Report presented at this meet. 
ing it appeared, that applications for copies 
inthe Slavonian language were numerous 
and pressing. The bishops of several dis- 
tricts had ordered considerable numbers for 

supplying their respective flocks ; and in 
addition to some hundred copies before 
bestowed for schools in the provincial 
towns, a new vote was passed for more thar 
three thousand Testaments to be employed 
inthe same manner, Supplies were alse 
promised to the institution, at Moscow, for 
the education of the young nobility; i 
which establishment, remarks the above- 
mentioned Report, “the Directors have 
Jaid it down as a principle in the education 
of the noble youths committed to their 
care, that their education shall be founded 
on the saving knowledge of the Christian 
faith, which only is capable of enlightening 
the mind, directing the will, and purifying 
the heart.” 


Among other letters received at this an 
niversary, were two from the Arehbishop o! 
Tobolsk and the Bishop of Irkutsk ; 
which these prelates express, on bela!fo! 
themselves and their flock, their most ar 
dent feelings of gratitude to the Societ:, 
and their confident opinion that much reli 
gious good would result from such benevo 
lent exertions. ‘¢ Isnot this,’? My. Pinker. 
ton remarks, “glorious intelligence from 
the tunermost recesses of Siberia? Oh, 
what wonderful things cur Redeemer js 
working in the earth !” 


In addition to the above-mentioned, and 
other distributions, the Moscow Committee 
had undertaken a second edition of ten 
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thousand Bibles and Testaments, in the 
Slavonian language; and five thousancl 
Georgian Bibles had also been agreed 
upon, in addition to the Testaments to 
which we have before alluded. ‘lhe total 
of the Society’s plans during the three years 
of their establishment, including those edi- 
tions which, though projected, had not yet 
gone to press, amounted to thirty thousand 
Bibles and Testaments, in the Slavonian 
and Georgian languages ; and their income 
during the preceding year, added to the re- 
ceipts by sale of copies, was 33,484 rubles. 
The meeting closed with the Te Deum, and 
the most animated expressions were heard 
of astonishment and pleasure at the pro- 
gress of the holy cause in which the mem- 
bers were engaged. 


Mr. Pinkerton arrived at Tula, not with- 
out great difficulty and fatigue, on account 
of the badness of the roads, from the melt- 
ed snows and spring rains. He immediate- 
ly concerted with the Bishop Simcon the 
plan ofa branch association, and ina few 
days witnessed a mecting of three hundred 
of the first persons in the city to effect this 
object. The Bishop ably and picusty ad- 
vocated the cause of the Society, and nearly 
three thousand rubles were immediately 
subscribed. The town contains 40,000 in- 
habitants, and the province 900,010. ‘The 
Bishop, whose diocese includes eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven churches, is stated to 
be a learned and liberal man, and a worthy 


scholar of the late revered Metrop’ olitan of 


Moscow, Platon, in whose school, we are 
happy to find, the greater part of the pre- 


sent Bishop sand Archbis! hens of the Nus- 
sian Church were educated. 


The next letter is dated) Voranez, the 
seat of a Bible Socicty nearly ore thousand 
miles in the interior of Russia. ‘Phe 
inhabitants of the provinee ameunt to 
510,000 souls; and the Comm ittee had 
acreed to establish an association in cach 
ai the thirteen district towns, Phe num. 
ber of subscribers at Voronez was up- 
wards of 3000, and appeared to be con- 
siderably on the increase. Mr. P. was 
kindly entertained at the house of one of 
‘he secretaries, a Russian merchant, who 
iwformed him, that, when a youth of abcut 
iwenty years of age, had the misfortune 
to drink deeply of the infidel philosophy «f 
the last age, and shot. “Pa many years he 
lived without religion altogether; butthat, 
at last, it pleased God to open his eyes, 
solely by ibe re ading ofthe Bible, andthat, 


since that time, the word of God had be- 
camea real treasure to his heart, and to 
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his house. So indefatigable has this most 
zealous and excellent man been in search- 
ing the Scriptures, that he has composed a 
Concordance cf almost all the books of Scrip- 
ture, in manuscript, in six vols, folio. No 
work of this kind was ever so complete in 
the Russian language; and on this account 
several of the bishops are about to use 
means for getting it revised, and put to the 
press. 


At New Tcherkask, the capital city cf 
the Don Cossacks, Mr. P. obtained a hos. 
pitable reception from the He'tman Gene- 
ral, who related the measures which had 
been already taken for forming a Bibie So. 
ciety for his countrymen, anc vinich waved 
only the arrival of the chief commander, 
Count Platoff, for ther ulliimate org: wha. 
tion. The sphere of the projected institu. 
tion is very important, and comprchieads, 
at least, 640,UUU souls. 


if ful Nir. 


In a manner equa success 
Pinkerton proceeded ee the eastern 
verge of Europe, giving iaform auioa, oF 
establishing societies in various places at 
which he arrived Ata humble Tartar vil- 
lage, called Abitochnai, much interest was 
excitedand tue governour, Count de Maison, 
charged himself with the distribution of 
six hundred copies of the Scriptures, to be 
supplied from St. Petersburg, in order to 
make, at Icast, a beginning among 34,000 
Nogav Vartars, under bis government, in 
this extensive steppe. Mr. P. in bis further 
travcls, cressed and re-cvossed the ancient 
Scythia Minor, conveying information, and 
preparing the way for the distribution of 
four theusand copies of the sacred Serip- 
tures, among Grecks, VTartars, Germans, 
Russians, and Armenians. We found the 
Kalla (or Theodosian) Bible Society in 
prosperous circumstances, and very gratc. 
tii to England for her exertions and assis- 
tance. The Committee urgently requested 
two or three hundred copies of the Hebrew 
New Testament, as the numercus Jews in 
that quarter were beginning to Muke Te: 
ligious inquiries, 


At Sympherpole (or Akmechet,) the 
chicf city ef the peninsula of T: urida, mr 
moral wild, containing OG0,000 Maheme- 
dans, and 100,000 Christians and Jews, a 
respectable and efficient society had been 
established. All the chief authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, eee their active 
assistance. Above one third of the sub- 
seribers are Majomedans, © fire Caraite 
Jews, Mr. P. adds 
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‘‘ The late wars and commotions on the 
earth, With the present wonderful exertions 
to spread abroad the holy Scriptures among 
all nations, seem to have made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of many among the 
Jews. From what I have seen of this peo- 
ple, in different nations, I am convinced, 
that many among them are prepared to 


peruse, with avidity, the Scriptures of 
te New Testament, in theiz own Jan- 
guage.” 


In another of the Tartar villages Mr. 
Pinkerton discovered a Vartar translation 
of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and was so happy as to procure a 
complete and beautiful copy, in four vo- 
jumes, quarto, written on fine vellum paper, 
inthe Hebrew character, elegantly bound 
in red goats’ leather, ornamented with 
gold. He adds: “ J stiall endeavour to get 
it sent off in safety to St. Petersburg, 
where, with the assistance of one or two 
earned Tartars, under my own direction, 
should it please God to spare me to return, 
nay be fairly written out in the charac. 
te aad carefully revised, and put to the 
ross, with the translation of the New Tcs- 

went made by the Missionaries in Ka- 
rass. This will furnish us with a ‘lartar 
Bible, which will be well understood among 
the numerous hordes of Nogay, Kazan, 
Trukmen, and Bucharian Tartars. The 
peculiar principles of the Caraites, in re- 
jecting the Talmud, and all the traditionary 
fables of the Jews, and their strict adhe- 
rence to the sacred text of Scripture alone, 
give me great reason to hope, that we shall 
find this, their Tartar translation from the 
Hebrew, to be correct. I leave you, my 
dear friends, and the members of the Com- 
nittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, to make your own remarks on this 
i€w opening in Providence to extend the 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures to the 


followers. of the false prophet !” 


The last place visited on the eastern 
vorders of Europe was Odessa, where also 
Mr. P, assisted at the establishment of a 
Society which will possess great local fa- 
cilities of communication with the Medi- 
tcrranean, the Archipelago, and the coasts 
ifthe Black Sea. There were at that time 
oe ee hundred vessels in the harbour, most- 
y loading with corn, upon which Mr. P. 
aides | “flow pleasing the anticipation, 
that, in a very short time, hundreds of these 
lurkish and Greek vessels, which annually 
risit this po rt, will not only carry home 
vith them food for the body, but also that 
spiritual food jor the imm«: tal cr which 


Bobb bliin s tal 
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is contained in the oracles of Divine 


Truth.” 


In returning, Mr. Pinkerton visited many 
ofthe countries between the Euxine and 
the Adriatic. The Scriptures were very 
scarce in Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulga- 
ria; and arrangements were accordingly 
made for printing five thousand Bibles and 
‘Vestaments in the languages of the first 
two countries, and hopes were entertained 
uf doing the same for Bulgaria also, espe- 
cially asa manuscript translation is said to 
be in existence. A society was also to be 
established, entitled the Moldavian Bible 
Society, and upwards of two thousand 
rubles had been already subscribed for that 
purpose, 


Arriving at the town of Kamentz Po- 
dolsk, where a Bible Scctety had been al- 
ready formed, Mr. P. found its members on 
the point of celebrating their annual meet. 
ing. VYhe large hall of the Dominican 
Monastery, was cheerfully allotted for the 
purpose ; and the assembly was found to 
consist chiefly of Catholics, with eight of 
their clergy, the Bishop himself deliver: ing 
an impressive and appropriate speech on 
tht eccasion. The support given to the 
Society had been increasing, but the sup 
plies of Bibles and Testaments were quite 
inadequate to the demand. 


Mr, P. could not overlook Cracow as « 
proper place for a similar institution, espe- 
cially as a free toleration of all’ Cheietia: 
Confessions, with the liberty of the prese, 
constitute two conspicuous articles in the 
constitution of the new republic. Prepara. 
tions were accordingly made for effecting 
the establishment of a Bible Society in thaz 
city. 


At Vienna, Mr. P. drew up, by desire o! 
the prime minister, Prince Metternich, « 
memorial, on the subject ofa Bible Society 
for the whole of the Austrian dominions 
The prince professed himself quite satis- 
fied with the plan, but candidly stated, 
that, in a Roman Catholic country, conside. 
rable difficulties might he expected to 
occur in carrying tt into execution. Mr. 
P. might, however, rest assured that he 
would do all in his power to bring it to a 
favourable conclusion, considering, as he 
did, that such a project would be highly 
beneficial to various tribes and nations be 
longing to Austria, and uotof the Catholic 
communion. 


. , 
Try was resolved. at B eslau, to 
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thousand Bibles and Testaments, in the 
Slavonian language; and five thousancl 
Georgian Bibles had also been agreed 
upon, in addition to the Testaments to 
which we have before alluded. ‘he total 
of the Society’s plans during the three vears 
of their establishment, including those edi- 
tions which, though projected, had not yet 
fone to press, amounted to thirty thousand 
Bibles and Testaments, in the Slavonian 
and Georgian languages ; and their income 
during the preceding year, added to the re- 
ceipts by sale of copies, was 33,484 rubles. 
The meeting closed with the Te Dewm, and 
the most animated expressions were heard 
of astonishment and pleasure at the pro- 
gress of the holy cause in which the mem- 
bers were engaged. 


Mr. Pinkerton arrived at Tula, not with- 
out great difficulty and fatigue, on account 
of the badness of the roads, from the melt- 
ed snows and spring rains. He immediate- 
ly concerted with the Bishop Simcon the 
plan of a branch association, and in a few 
days witnessed a mecting of three hundred 
of the first persons in the city to effect this 
object. The Bishop ably and picusly ad- 
vocated the cause of the Society, and nearly 
three thousand rubles were immediately 
subscribed. The town contains 40,000 in- 
habitants, and the prevince 900,010. ‘The 
Bishop, whose diocese includes eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven churches, is stated to 
be a learned and liberal man, and a worthy 


scholar of the late revcred Metropolitan of 


Moscow, Platon, in whose school, we are 
happy to find, the greater part of tlhe pre- 
sent Bishops and Archbishops of the WKus- 
sian Church were educated. 


The next letter is dated Voranez, the 
seat of a Bible Society nearly ore thousand 
miles in the interior of Russia. ‘Phe 
inhabitants of the provinee ameurt to 
59,000 souls; and the Committee had 
agreed to establish an association in cach 
arthe thirteen district towns, Phe num. 
ber of subscribers at Voronez was up- 
wards of 3000, and appeared to be con- 
siderably on the increase. Mr. P. was 
kindly entertained at the house of one of 
‘he secretaries, a Russian merchant, who 
ovformed him, that, when a youth of abeut 
twenty years of age, He had the misfortune 


to drink deeply of the infidel philosophy «f 


the last age, and that for many years he 
lived without religion altogether; butthat, 
at last, it pleased God to open his eyes, 
solely by the reading ofthe Bible, andtha', 
stpce that time, the word of God had be- 
come a real treasure to his beart, and to 
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his house. So indefatigable has this most 
zealous and excellent man been in search- 
ing the Scriptures, that he has composed a 
Concordance of almost all the books of Scrip- 
ture, in manuscript, in six vols, folio. No 
work of this kind was ever so complete in 
the Russian language; and on this account 
several of the bishops are about to use 
means for getting it revised, and put to the 
press. 


At New Tcherkask, the capital city o! 
the Don Cossacks, Mr. P. obtained a hos- 
pitable reception from the He'tman Gene- 
ral, who related the measures which had 
been already taken for forming a Bibie So- 
ciety for his countrymen, anc vihich waved 
only the arrival of the chief consmander, 
Count Platoff, for ther uliimate organiza- 
tion. The sphere of the projected institu. 
tion is very important, and comprcheads, 
at least, 640,00 sou!s. 


In a manner equal'y successful Mr. 
Pinkerton proceeded along the castern 
verge of Europe, giving iwformatioa, of 
establishing societies in various places at 
which he arrived Ata humble Tartar vil- 
lage, called Abitochnai, much interest was 
excitedyand the governour, Count de Maison, 
charged himself with the distributien of 
six hundred copies of the Scriptures, to be 
supplied from St. Petersburg, in order to 
make, at Jceast, a beginning among 34,000 
Nogay Vartars, under bts government, in 
this extensive 5 teppe. Mr. P.in his further 
travels, cressed and re-cvossed the ancient 
Scythia Minor, conveying information, and 
preparing the way for the distribution of 
four thousand copies of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, among Grecks, Tartars, Germans, 
Russians, and Armenians. We found the 
Kalla (or Theodosian) Bible Society in 
prosperous circumstances, and very gratc. 
ful to England for her exertions and assis- 
tance. he Committee urgently requested 
two or three hundred copies ofthe Hebrew 
New Testament, as the numerous Jews in 
that quarter were beginning to make re- 
ligious inquiries, 


At Sympherpole (or Akmechet,) the 
chicf city of ihe peninsula of ‘Taurida, 4 
moral wild, containing OG0,0990 Maheme- 
dans, and 108,000 Christians and Jews, a 
respectable and efficient society had been 
estublished. All the chief authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, gave their active 
assistance. Above one third ef the sub- 
scribers are Malomedans. with five Caraite 
Jews, Mr P. adds 
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‘‘ The late wars and commotions on the 
earth, with the present wonderful exertions 
to spread abroad the holy Scriptures among 
all nations, seem to have made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of many among thie 
Jews. From what I have seen of this peo- 
ple, in different nations, I am convinced, 
that many among them are pr repared to 
peruse, with avidity, 
te New ‘lestament, in 


guage.” 


In another of the Tartar villages Mr. 
Pinkerton discovered a Tartar translation 
of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and was so happy as to procure a 
complete and beautiful copy, in four vo- 
jumes, quarto, written on fine vellum paper, 
inthe Hebrew character, elegantly bound 
ia red goats’ leather, ornamented with 
gold. He adds: “ J stiall endeavour to get 
it sent off in safety to St. Petersburg 
where, with the assistance of one or hang 
learned Tartars, under my own direction, 
should it please God to spare me to return, 
it may be fairly written out in the charac. 
te aad carefully revised, and put to the 
ro-ss, with the translation of the New Tcs- 

sient made by the Missionaries in Ka- 
rass. This will furnish us with a ‘Lartar 
Bible, which will be well understood among 
the numerous hordes of Nogay, Kazan, 

Trukmen, and Bucharian Tartars. The 
voce principles of the Caraites, in re- 
jecting the Talmud, and all the traditionary 

fables of the Jews, and their strict adhe- 
rence to the sacred text of Scripture alone, 
give ne great reason to hope, that we shall 
find this, their Tartar translation from the 
Hebrew, to be correct. I leave you, my 
dear friends, and the members of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, to make your own remarks on this 
iéw opening in Providence to extend the 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures to the 
followers of the false prophet !” 


theizs own Jan- 


The last place visited on the eastern 
vorders of Europe was Odessa, where also 
Mr. P, assisted at the establishment of a 
Society which will possess great local fa- 
cilities of communication with the Medi- 
terranean, the Archipelago, and the coasts 
ofthe Black Sea. “There were at that time 
three hundred vessels in the harbour, most- 
‘VY loading with corn, upon which Mr. P. 
‘emarks ; “*thow pleasing the anticipation, 
that, in a very short time, hundreds of these 
Purkish and Greek vessels, which annually 


visit this port, will not only carry home 
with them foo: for the body, but also that 
spivitual focd tor the i nny 4] soul a Mieh 
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is contained in the oracles of Divine 


Truth.” 


In returning, Mr, Pinkerton visited many 
ofthe countries between the Euxine and 
the Adriatic. The Scriptures were very 
scarce in Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulga- 
ria; and arrangements were accordingly 
made for printing five thousand Bibles and 
‘Vestaments in the languages of the first 
two countries, and hopes were entertained 
uf doing the same for Bulgaria also, espe- 
cially asa manuscript translation is said to 
be in existence. <A society was also to be 
established, entitled the Moldavian Bible 
Society, and upwards of two thousand 
rubles had been already subscribed for that 
purpose, 


Arriving at the town of Kamentz Po- 
dolsk, where a Bible Scciety had been al- 
ready formed, Mr. P. found its members on 
the point of celebrating their annual meet. 
ing. The large hall of the Dominican 
Monastery, was cheerfully allotted for the 
purpose ; und the assembly was found to 
consist chiefly of Catholics, with eight of 
their clergy, the Bishop himse!f delivers: 
an impressive and appropriate speech on 
tht eccasion. The support given to the 
Society had been increasing, but the sup 
plies of Bibles and Testaments were quite 
inadequate to the demand. 


Mr. P. could not overlook Cracow as « 
proper place for a similar institution, espe- 
cially asa tree toleration of all> Christia: 
Confessions, with the liberty of the press, 
constitute two conspicuous articles in the 
constitution of the new republic. Prepara.- 
tions were accordingly made for effecting 
the establishment of a Bible Society in thaz 
city. 


At Vienna, Mr. P. drew up, by desire o* 
the prime minister, Prince Metternich, 
memorial, on the subject of a Bible Society 
for the w hole of the Austrian dominions 
The prince professed himself quite satis- 
fied with the plan, but candidly stated, 
that, in a Roman Catholic country, conside. 
rable difficulties might he expected to 
occur in carrying It into execution. Mr. 
P. micht, however, rest assured that he 
would do all in his power to bring it to a 
favourable conclusion, considering, as he 
did, that such a project would be highly 
beneficial to various tribes and nations be- 
longing to Austria, and uotol the Catholic 

communion. 


r 


> ? 
» was recolred, at B eslau, to 


mrint, ih 








209 Reg. kniciim<sBibic OuCLe vl , 
addition to numerous copies already pits. 
lished, ten thousand German Bibles and 
Cestaments, without Joss of Ume; and at 


Dresden ten thousand copies of Lutier's 
translation were to be unde naken pon 
standing types, besides the same mumbet 
then printing upon moveable ones. An 
edition was also planned of three thotsand 
eopies of the Protestant Weadcish Bible. 
The inhabitants of Haile were organizing 
an association tlagy to tae 


aux + parent So. 
etrety at Bertin. “Lhe latter v 


as found or 


Mua, BP. ina healthy and IMPCoOVINeS Static. 
The deiiciency of tie Scriptures, and the 
conseg' went ¢ ell ane l. were Very srre 8 and 


the Committee therefore resolved, besides 
other editions, to eee ten thousand Bi- 
bles, in small octavo, for schools, and as 
manv in large octavo, for lof 
which were to be completed immediaicly, 
At Warsaw considerable coficultic: 
interferences occurred, ali of which were 
at length surmounted, His imperial ma. 
jesty graciously put himself at the head of 
the yer andthe first perso: rages amor 
the nob bity and clergy follow ed his ex. 
ile. Yen thousand Polish Testa aments, 
for the Catholics, were immedi iately re- 
solved upon, At Wilna, under the an- 
spices of a venerable old man, the 
nor-ceneral of Lithuania, assisted by nume- 
yous other persons of omen ayation om the 
town asd province of Wilna, a society was 
their first meeting, Mfr. 
St expressions 

what they had 
had taken nlace ; for 


ee 
never before 
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ryypy tie ‘ 
fami 3, sha 


ane 


Gover- 


established, and 
. remarks, “ broke nn amid 
ar mutual astonisiment at 
heard, and at 
such . union was 
W iina 
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WhASL 


seen iW 


A still more interesting scene was wWit- 
<sed by Mr. P. at Mo chiley, on the 
, of which he thus report 5: ** Yes- 
prince 
Tolly, accompanicad by a nume- 
prone rats and officers, 
upmushed “age 
and civil, 
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After describing the details of the meet. 
ing, Mr. 2. proceeds: Upwards of ter, 
thousand rubles are already collected fo, 
the White Russian Bible Society, whose 
sphere of opei ranion in the government of 
Moghiley, is among a population of eight 
hiindred and ninety -two thousand souls, 
besides an army of more than tour hundred 
tiousand men. Since my arrival, 
had several most mteresting Conversations 
with the feld-marshal, who is very de. 
sireus of promoting tiie cause of the Sa. 
cety among the oficers and soldiers of the 
army, In one of these interviews, the hero 
expressed himself thus: © To promote relj. 
gion and morality im the army, L will give 
them the bible; and, for instruction in 
thei of duties, I have ordered the 
Manual on active service, to be re-printed 
for distribution among them.” 


L have 


ad 1 
wolal 


ikerton’s last fetter during his 
urney is dated fiom Witepsk, the resi- 

the duke and duchess of Wurten. 
met,’ remarks Mr. BP.“ witha 
most kind and gracious reception from the 


denee of 


SIT. * 
IPO, ee 
c 


duke, and also from the duchess, whois a 
very amin bic lady, speaks the English lan. 


guage with creat fuency, and ts now neur 
ie connected with the British 
throu, zh the mariage of her herote broth 
Prince Leo pold, wich the Princess Char. 
lotte of Great Beitatin, Both these reyai 
personages, so nearly allied to the thrones 
of Britain and ey together with a num 
he rof nobles present, h card, with astonish 


throne 


ment and jo V, ne Part lars which Po hrad 
the honour of re! wing, F spec cling the or: 
grin and progress cf B * e Societies, anc 


bestowed many encomintwns on their prin- 
ciples, and on their pious and philanthrop'c 
labours.” All parties eazerly and 
inthe propriety of est — hin ra Bible So 
ciety, of whith the duke : md yarn dintis 
guished persons, became ges By presidents 
and their operations win etiend to mo 
than half a milhoa of souls. 


To the extracts from Mr. P.’s letier, ‘> 
valuable letter from Prince 
the President of the Britis! 
and Foreign Bible Society; in) which he 
‘increased and increasing desires 
which have been evidenced for the ors 
tures, the means adopted for a supply, 
and the impracticability of meeting the 
demand, From this letter we have already 
inserted a long extract, in cur Number for 


Febraary, p. 119. Weare te paler to add 


one passage more: * ‘Thanks be to dim 
in SUC a gio 


for fulfilling, | rignys manner, t 
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our days, what He has thus foretold ! 
What a happiness to be instruments, how- 
ever weak, in accomplishing such great 
events, connected with the happiness of the 
human race ! The members of the Russian 
Bible Society, treading in the steps of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, reckon 
it their greatest honour and happiness to 
labour for the spiritual good of their neigh- 
bours; and, far from being disheartened 
by all the difficulties arising from increased 
engagements, and eidalalensd expenses, 
feel more and more encouraged, in as much 
4g the increase of labour and expenses 
prove the reality of their success. 


i The communications from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are peculiarly 
encouraging to us. Indeed, such mutual 
communications, concerning our undertak- 
gs and success, proving that the same 
spirit enlivens both Societies, that similar 
impulses are leading us tothe same useful 
end, must animate us, on both sides, to far- 
ther labour; that so the name of our 
5 aviour, who gave us his word, and ap- 
pointed us to distribute it among our 
brethren of all difierent languages and cia- 
lects, may be glorified.” 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


The Thirtieth Number of the Periodical 
Accounts of the Baptist Missions has been 


published, containing the proceedings of 


the Missionaries, from January to June 
1315. The undertaking appears in general 
tohave advanced with an equable siep, and 
presents an the whole an encouraging 
and cheerful prospect of future usefulness. 

: proceed to give a few miscellaneous 
eatracts. 


BENGAL MISSIONS. 

“ Dinage-pore, Jan. 5.—Twenty-fve per- 
sons parts ook of the Lord’s Supper: there 
had been four members more, wlio are bow 
excluccd There are nine adults under 
instruction, some of whom are expected 
soon to join the church. The school pros- 
pers. There are now fifty-six scholars, 
making pretty good progress in reading, 
writing, &c. Religious tracts are dis. 
ibuted among the eldest of them.” 


Krishna gives the following account :— 


_ “On February 7, I left English Bazar, on 
orseback, and after staying one night at 
Dinage-pore, I proceeded to a ¢ haut near 
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Dhapa, a village in the district of Rung- 
poora, where, us 1 was eating, a man came, 
and asked me whither I was going. I told 
bim that | was going to the Brumha. 
pootra festival, to declare the glad tidings 
of Christ’s death, and distribute books con- 
taining the same news. ‘This man, after 
hearing the word, went into the village, 
collected the people together, and told 
them that a man from Calcutta had brought 
many shastras: in consequence, in the 
midst of a circle of twenty-five persons, till 
late atnight, 1 explained the Gospel-mys- 
tery, and shewed them how justice and 
mercy had embraced each other in the 
death of Christ. They appeared to receive 
the word with joy, 1 left them a New 
Testament and some tracts. Next day, at 
a shop in Rung-poora, i read part of the 
New Testament, endeavouring to apply it 
to the crowd who were present : many took 
books, and some said, ‘God has remem- 
bered us, for he has sent his mercy to us.’’ 


By Mr. Thomas’s Journal, it appears 
that Le itinerated through different villages 
in the country of Jessore, during Dec. 
1511. Eighteen members partook of the 
Loid’s supper. He had begun to read the 
word of God, by permission of the havil- 
dag, to 200 convicts employed in making 
a canal. 


Mr. Smith writes from Serampore ; 


* Brother Rutna and IT met anumber of 


viragees, three of whom had each a hand 
up towards heaven, withered. 1 asked 
them what they expected from this prac- 
tice. ‘it will please God, said they. 
¢ How can you expect to please God with 
your withered lands? God requires the 
heuris of men, hot withered hands.’ I read 
andexpouaded a Hindee tract, to whici: 
they very attentively hstened. 


Neeloo remarks in his Journal; * At a 
cloth-merchant’s shop in Chanuk, to a 
great crowd, | read the word: they ac. 
knowledged that the world was dead in 
sin; and said, * If we are not compelled to 
eat with Europeans we can come into this 
way” | reminded two Remats, who ac- 
knowledged that all the gods were sinners, 
that all had sinned; but that the true God, 
incurnate, had been crucified for our sins.— 
March 6th. (Lord’s-day.) Read the word 
to the prisoners in the Serampore jail: 
several wept. At the house of a non-com- 
missioned officer at Barrack-poora had a 
congregation of thirty-two persons. Ten 
ortwelye persons wept; saying, ‘ When 
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will Jesus have mercy on us, and permit 
us to become his slaves, and forgive us our 
sins ? ” 


Sebuk-rama, a native convert, gives an 
interesting account of the circumstances 
attending his reception of the Gospel, con- 
cluding his letter as follows :—*‘* Thus ob- 
taining the mercy of God, and being full of 
joy, I would be ever ready with my spirit 
in the work of God, in ascribing blessing 
to the Holy Spirit, and in proclaiming for 
the salvation of sinners, the glad tidings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’s death. Where- 
fore, 1 entreat, that having thus found the 
Saviour, you will kindly pray for the sin- 
ful, wicked, ungodJy, unbelieving man, that 
Satan may never enter inte him, nor into 
those brethren and sisters who live in the 
same place, nor into any who may embrace 
the Gospel. 


“This is now my desire; and day and 
night, full of fear, this is my prayer to 
God, that I may be constantly ready to 
proclaim his Gospel.” 


A member at Benares, in detailing the 
conduct of the native converts who are em- 
ployed as preachers, remarks :—** It gives 
us great pleasure to observe, that these 
itinerants appear, in their conversations, to 
enter more and more into the fundamental 
principles of the Gospel. In fact, the grand 
controversy here is similar to that at the 
Reformation ; the inefficacy of works, and 
the absolute necessity of the merits of 
Christ. What was said at the Reforma- 
tion, that attacking images and pilgrimages 
did nothing to destroy Popery, and thatthe 
only weapons that were effectual were 
those used by Luther in preaching sulva- 
tion by faith only, will be found, we think, 
equally true respecting Hindooism.” 


Mr. Smith again remarks :—*' Preachied 
at Barrackpore, and afterwards spoke with 
afew Hindoos, among whom aman ap. 
peared much affected, and promised to call 
at Serampore.—June 19th. He called to- 
day and heard very attentively. I gave 
iim a copy of John’s Gospel, wfth two Hin- 
dee tracts —2Ist. This morning | went out 
with brother Chamberlain, who soon col- 
fected a large congregation under the 
shade of a tree, and preached for some 
time,and distributed many Bengalee tracts; 
from thence we went below the temple of 
jugunnavha, where he preached to about 
tivee hundred people: many appcared 
aflected, and received many tracts.” 





[April, 
HINDOOST’HAN. 


**An old phukeer, who was formerly jy 
great honour opposite the native barracks 
on the bank of the river, has been with in 
us about two months: he has cast off all his 
old master’s uniform, and looks now like a 
human being. He has requested baptism, 
‘Lhis man, if sincere, will be the first fruits 
of Vrinda-vuna’s labours.” 


** As I passed the jail at Patna,” remarks 
Mr. Thompson, ‘a man on duty solicited 
tracts, and after saying a little on the death 
of Christ, I gave him a couple, Calling 
again this way onthe 13th of January, I re- 


joiced to see this man and two others sit. 


ting on amat with the tracts by them, 
which they had just read through, and said 
that the blessed truths they contain had af. 
forded them great delight. Another man 
came up and told me, that the first man 
read the books day and night: the former 
added, ‘I love them ; they are precious 
words, my soul’s delight.’ ” 


“ On the 27th, not being able to go far, | 
sat at the ghaut near Alum-gunj, and read 
portions of Scripture to 2 Brahmun: this 
brought one, and another, and another, 
till a pleasing number heard the word, and 
some tracts were given away. Twenty 
Mutssulmans and Hindoos have visited me 
this month, to Know the way of life throug): 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and to obtain the 
Scriptures. Five single Gospels, six Scrip- 
ture-selections, eighty-six tracts in Hindee, 
five in Bengalee, two Scripture-selections 
in Persia, seven single Gospels, and one 
copy of the Acts in Qordoo, have been 
distributed.” 


‘* A poor viragee, who had held up his 
arm as an act of merit, for years, wanted 
to hear me, but could not come near on ac- 
count of the crowd. Observing this, I de- 
sired the people to make way for him; and 
when he came close, I asked whether it 
were the word of God he desired to hear, 
when he nodded assent. I spoke to him 
of our incarnate God and the benefits of his 
death, of unbelief, and of self-righteous- 
ness. He couldread, and therefore wanted 
a book.” 


Mr. Thompson gives a pleasing narrative 
of a native of Bootan, who came to him 
desirous of Christian instruction. This per- 
son, whose name is Kiaba, was ina most dis: 
couraging state of ignorance ; Mr. Thomp- 
son, however, succeeded in teaching him tc 
read and write the Hindoo; andin the course 
of less than three months had the satis 
faction to report as follows :-- Kiaba he 
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read through Matthew’s Gospel three 
times; Mark’s Gospel once; the Epistles 
of John three times; and is once more 
roing through Mark ; besides having Koco 
portions of Jolhiu's Gospel, and of Luke’s 
.nd of the Epistle of James. His hope i is 
now in the death of Christ alone, aud he 
declares he will live and die in the faith of 
the Gospel —February 14th. Kiaba tolda 
viragee to-day, that while he loved the 
world, and its pleasures, he could not read 
God’$ word; for if ue would be saved, he 
must with a single heart seek God’s Holy 
Spirit to teach him all things.——2Ist. 
Kiaba says, ifhe had not known the love of 
Cirist, he should still have delighted to 
commit those sins which the death of 
Christ makes Lim abior.” 


Kiaba resistec every attempt to seduce 
lima from the faith ; and, having been duly 
proved and baptized, has become a valua- 
ule assistant to Mr. —- and a bles- 
sing to his wative brethren. 


viv. Thoripson writes ;— Brother Kiaba 
ang inyself speut the ume at tiajee-poora, 
in Making known the glad vidings of salva. 
ion, ‘a Musulman, just returned froin 
Nepaul, was very solicitous to have the 
Seriptuces, wiiieli he calicd the ‘Bible 
Ketub.’in Flindee: be had sead it through 
vetore, and was much debghted with it; 
but inane of the lace skis mishes with the 
Nypaulese, his Bible was burnt, Among 
other things of a pleasing nature, it was de- 
hyehtfal to behold ubout twenty or more 
Hinduos, interspersed among the multi- 
tudes, reading the Scriptures and tracts, 
and even singing partions of them in little 
ircles.” 


Mr. Kerr, whe was stationed at Allafa- 
bad, had undertaken to teach the English 
iangaage to his highuess Jahan Geer, son 
uf the Empecvor of Dellu, and had some ex- 
pectation of going to Delhi with him, which 
ue trusted might give him an opportunity 
of carrying she Gospel to some of the prin- 
cipal perdons of the royalfamily. Mr. Kerr 
meauoss, with approbation, the labours of 
the native conve:t, Athma-ram, from 
whose Journal the fo lowing is a short ex- 
tract :— A viragee said, ‘1 approve of 
your words,’ and threw away his images, 
addin; gy $1 will henceforth worship God, 
who isa Spirtt.” Oa another occasivn, his 
hearers said, * We are aliin the dark”) On 
she &th of Maya gen said, ‘In vain 
dol look for salvation, ex xcept to Chrigg. ‘ 
‘wo others when they ‘awed the words of 


urist’s death, said, ‘Blessed incarnation ! 
fhrist. OSsery, No. 184 
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blessed death! and blessed he the person 
who taught you these things”’——May 
14th, a Juguonatha Bralimun said, * Tine 
workd is in darkness : your words are true : 
I lead others wrong for a living: 1 know 
Jugunnat’ha is a piece of wood?” 


Maurarra Country.—The Goandee 
New Vestament was complered as far as 
the 6th chapter of St. Luke. A nephew of 
Dr, Carey’s stationed at Nagpore, speaks 
very highly of the steadiness of Ram-mo- 
hun, whom he states to be an ornament to 
the church of Christ. Has prayers and dis- 
courses, he remarks, indicate great picly 
and love; his children are Erving up ina 
promising manner, and bis wite seems iv be 
of a must happy and mild disposition 
Rart-mohun had complained that the peo- 
ple, ben és greatly alraia of the Mahratta 
rajyah, durst scarcely receive the Serip- 
tures: he, howeve de writes shorty atier ina 
more encouraging strain:—* Our adorable 
Saviour’ goult news is constantly made 
Known la this country, 1 regulaely go into 
ic City, fee tal! ‘aiout the word, and have 
given the Many 
are reading thom with apparent affecuon, 


ocripluves ' pumiocrs. 
conlessing that the worship of the gods is 
avain, Vie idol worshippers are ange? 
with thera, bus . itheut cect) Wu be th 
Lord’s will, in this barrea country the nd 
of tie Lord will quickly bear fruit. Toa 
magistrate uuder the king, named Ajmut- 
khan, with a number of Afghans in his com- 
pany, | have given the sacred book, and 
they read it with eagerness and pleasure. 
Iam going to-day to supply them with 
more books, at their request. With much 
affection, they invite us to their lodgings, 
and send their horses and servants back 
with us. ‘hey are very anxious for an 
Arabic Bible.” 


Our Nmits oblige us to pass over the re- 
maining details, from which we might have 
selected various facts and extracts of a na- 
tare equally interesting with those already 
given. The following quotation from the 
Journal of C. C. Aratoon, on the Surat 

station, is more or less applicable to many 
of the missions under consideration. 


“IT sce that the da ificulties at Surat are 
almust gone: I hope we shall rejoice 
hereafter, in secing the good seed, sown 
in this dry and thirsty land, spring up. 
Many copies of the New Testament, and 
various tracts have been distributed; and 
though I do not see present fruit, yea, 
should Edie without seemp the fruit, yet 
surely the brotiner wht soucceeds me, wil! 
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rejoice in the harvest which shall be gather- 
ed in here. Therefore I hope that my 
brethren, when they are on their knees, 
will addres the throne of the great King of 
Israel, that he may pour down his Spirit on 
this people.” 


In these devout anticipations we sincere- 
ty join; adding to them our earnest pray- 
ers, that these Missfonaries, in common 
with all others, who teach the essentials of 
our holy faith, may obtain from the great 
Head of the church, that success which 
will be at once an excitement and a reward 
to their endeavours for the promotion cf the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and the eternal wel- 
fare of the human race. 


LOCK ASYLUM. 


It seems not to be renerally known, that 
annexed to the Lock Hospital is a charity, 
‘alled the Lock Asylum, instituted for the 
reception o; as many oi the female patients 
as, upon their discharge, stand in need of a 
refuge, and desire to forsake their evil 
courses. At first there was not an Asy- 
jum; but it beine found that most of the 
women, upon Icaving the hospital, had no 
alternative but to return to theie former 
mode of life, a penitentiary was bumanely 
rthem by the governors, at the 
suggestion of their chaplain, the venerable 
Mr. Scott. 


* ~ + £ 
provided to 


The Asylum has received, since its ¢es- 
sablishment 19 1787, 
young wemen; of whom about half have 
been restored to society, many have been 
brought to sincere repentance, and 
have died in the faith. 


sOine 


Owing, however, partly to its being a 
second institution, partly to its not being 
supported by the funds of the Hospital, and 
partly to its being unknown, the Asyium 
is by no means adequately supported. At 
present, indeed, its funds are so low, that 
the governors have been compelled to re- 
duce the number of women admitted ; and 
unless its pecuniary resources are in- 
creased, they shall be under the painful ne- 
cessity of shutting up the house altogether. 
They cannot but hope, however, that their 
present appeal will be attended to by the 
readers of the Christian Observer. The 
situation of the charity has lately been ad- 
vertised in the newspapers, and the gover- 
nors have thankfully to acknowledge the 
Following donaticns. 


Lady Witson £21 0 0 
YM Ho bw Me. Hatehard "29 O O 


7 Vistar 19 470) «8 
. * * * “* a ° 


between 6090 and 700 
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Rev. E. V. Neale £5 0 0 
Ruth 4 0 Q 
Miss Cecil 10 10 O 


Subscriptions or donations will be re. 
ceived by Messrs. Drummonds, Charing. 
cross; the Treasurer, Thomas Babington, 
Esq. M. P.17, Downing-street ; Mr. Hat. 
chard, Piccadilly ; and the Rev. J. Gibson 
10, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPORT AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT UF SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUL THE 
BRILISH DOMINIONS 


The aonual meeting of this Society was 
held at Batson’s Coffee-house, om Wednes. 
day the 16th April, From the Revort it 
appeared, that this Society had added 206 
schools, within the las: year, to their former 
list. The Society, since i's commencement, 
has given 460,342 Speli:.g-books, 90,233 
Testaments, and 6166 Bibles, for the use 
of 4917 schools, containing upwards of 
410,000 scholars. 


Earnest applications have been made to 
the Society, from New South Wales, in be- 
half of the numerous poor children in that 
colony, for whose benefit schools have been 
established at different stations. The So- 
cicty has sent thither 1100 Spelling-books, 
and 30 sets of collective Lessons, 


Similar applications have been tade 
from the isle of Ceylon, where much exer. 
tion is making for the moral improvement 
of the rising generation. The Society 
have forwarded 400 Spelling-books, and 
six sets of collective Lessons to that 
island. 


Vhe design of this Society, it may be 
important to state, is not to give a learned, 
but a religious education; not to exalt the 
noor above their situation in life, but to 
make them happy, useful, and respectable 
members of the community ; to give therm 
that Christian knowledge which, through 
the blessing of God, may make them wise 
unto salvation, and to bring them up to & 
love of honest labour and industry, that 
they may learn to eat their bread with joy 
and thankfulness. And surely among the 
means that have been devised for coun- 
teracting the effects of human corruption 
and for promoting the best interests of ind: 
viduals, and of the community, the institu 
tion of Sunday Schools deservedly holds # 
very distinguished place. It is hoped, 


therefore, that the hearts and hands o* 
many may be opened to aid in this labou" 
of'ove: especially when it is considere< 
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how much the peculiar circumstances of 
the present times tend to strengthen the 
general motives which should incite us to 
promote such an institution. 


‘Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Smith. 19, 
Little Moorfields; the Treasurer, John 
Thornton, Esq. King’s Arms Yard ; ane by 
Sir Peter Pole, Bart. Thornton and Co. 
Bankers, Bartholomew-lane. 


FOREST OF DEAN. 


In our last volume, p. 195, we inserted 
the Memorial of the Rev. Henry Berkin, 
M. A. on the subject of supplying the 
means of spiritual instruction to the Fores- 
ters on the north-east, or Herefordshire, 
side of the Forest, situated on extra-paro- 
chial ground, and amounting to from 1200 
to 1500 souls, living in from 250 to 3u0 
cottages. To that Memorial we beg again 
to call the attention ofourreaders. tn con- 
sequence of the aid he then received, from 
Govenm ment and individuals, Mr, Berkin 
‘aid the first stone of a church on the 4th of 
Tune last. In eight months, a large church 
has been bu it, « church-yard inclosed, and 
a school-roum erected capable of contain- 
ing 400 ch‘!dcen The church was opencal 


on the 3h of February, by episcopal li- 
cense, end is to be consecrated in June 
next. **i have thus,” observes Mr. Ber- 


kin, ‘+ the happiness to see both the present 
and rising veneration, on this side of the 
Forest. furnished with the means of reli- 
gious worship and education ; but I have, 
by these means, taken a lieavy responsibili- 
ty on myself, as the funds are still far short 
of the needful amount. I feel, however, no 
anxiety for the event; being contute nt, that 
the continued benevolence of the public 
will not be solicited in vain, when the cir- 
cumstances of the case are known. T hese 

pocr people have rendered what essa 
was in their power; and one man, owner 
of a quarry, has given the stone. 1 trust, 
that by means of this work true religion 
and pure morality may be the ornamenis of 
the surrounding country; nor does any 
plan appear more likely to add strength to 
our excellent establishment, both in church 
and state, than by making good Christians 
and peaceable subjects.” Mr. Berkin, 
therefore, solicits subscriptions (however 
small) in aic of this interesting object. 
And if any benevolent persons, into whose 
hands this may fall, would kindly collect a 
few shillings each among their friends, a 

large sum might thus be vaised, without 
‘nconyeniénce to the doners: for which 
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purpose he will be happy to furnish any 
requirec number of Statements. 


In addition to the names of subscribers, 
inserted in our former volume, p. 196, 
we observe the following names among 
others, viz. 


Earl Bathurst 4,20 0 0 
Duke of Beaufort 20 0 0 
Duchess of Beaufort 5 0 @G 
Viscount Galway 5 0 9 
Lady Sherborne 20 0 C 
Mrs. Pugett 20 O 6 
Hon. Philip Puso 52 10 ¢ 
Hon. J. Dutten 2) 0 GC 
S. Gardiner, Esq. 50 0 0 
Mrs. Waldo 50 O ¢ 
Samuel Smith, Esq. M, P 21 0 O 
Abel Smith, Esq. M. P. 21 0 0 
rev. J. Grey 295 0 OC 
J. C. Reeve, — 21 90 @ 
j. C. Powell, Esq. 26 O @ 
J.B. W Filson, Esq. 20 0 O 
Rev. M. S. Smith 20 0 0 
Mrs. M. E. S. Smith 5 0 0 
Hon. Miss Calthorpe 10 0 0 
R. J. Thomson, Esq. 1515 0 
Sir J. Kennaway, Bart. 10 10 U 
Sir If. Martin, Bart. 10 10 O 
S. G. Smith, Esq. 10 10 0 
Major-General Cary 10 10 O 
W. Keene, Esq. M. P. 10 O @ 
J. B. Bosanquet, Esq 10 10 ¢ 
H. Charrington, Esq. 1010 0 
N. Charrington, Esq. 10 O 
C. Grant, Esq. M. P. QO 0 


Rev. W. Cunningham 
Rev. J. Tomlins 

J. Bate, Esq. 

E. N, Thornton, Esq. 
J. Steers, Esq. 

Miss Currer 

W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
J. M. Grimwood, Esq. 
W. Harryman, Esq. 
Mrs. Champion 

Miss Champion 

Miss E. Champion 

W. A. Garratt, Esq. 
F. Garratt, Esq. 


—) 
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Donations will be thankfully received at 
the following places, where a correct list 
of the present subscribers may be scen :- 
Messrs. Hoare’s, bankers, Fleet-street 


Messrs. Martin’s, bankers, Lombard-street . 
Messrs. Rivington’ s, booksellers, St. Paul's 
Church-yard ; Mr. Hatchard’s, bookseller, 
Piccadilly ; 


a 
Weston 


and by the Rev. H 
rear Gloucester 


Berkin 














CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCITTY. 
UNITED SYVATES. 

A very gratifying intereourse has been 
opened between this Soctety and the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church tn the 
United States. Dr. Griswold, the Bishop 
ofthe Eastern Diocese, has recently pub- 
lished a Charg ve to his Clergy, in which he 
earnestly and ‘eloquently urges on them the 
daty of missionary exertions. Hie observes, 
‘with sorrow and with shame, that our 
Church has taken but littl part in this 

work.” “ There is no greater stigma,” he 
adds, * which has justly been affixed to the 
Established Charch of England, and suliies 
that reputation which she has soeminently 
acqui: ed in the Christian world, than her 
apathy in regard to propagating her faith.” 
“Pt now we rejoice to bear testimony 
thatthe Church of England is awaking 
from this lethargy, and ariging in her 


strergth.” But there is one portion of 


the Christian Church still delinguent,’— 
“even the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States.” Addressing this church, 
he remarks—“Is it not a fact, that we 
prsee improper reliance upon our ortho- 
doxy, as supposing that truth will spread 
of itself, and bear away the peize ; while 
others, on a worse foundation, by using 
better diligence, build with more rapidity ? 
uf we would maintain that rank among the 
champions of the Cross to which we think 
ourselves entitled, ict ua not rely on the 
paper arms of canons, creeds. and articles ; 
but put on fie whole amnour of God; Iet us 
press forwards, amidst the perils of the 
ly warfare; the first in labours, if mat ue 
firstin fame.” “tis time that this tuo 
just reprosch of indolence should be taken 
away from our chitreh; and that we, who 
profess the purest faith ip the Lord Jesus 
Christ, should no longer be the coldest in 
weal for enlarging the borders of hig kine 
dom. Itrs ime that 
our Works 
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(Ysit nat our cutw to impart the beead 
ot lie te the bane ry: And is it fess the 
daty of Ciistians to make Known the will 
of Or od to the ignorant, and t res ue 
(honghtless sinners irom misery and shame : 
Wa aid ve command of Christ. to fyaeaie his 
Gospel to evefy creature, liraite: to his 
fist Apostles? Has the merciful Saviour 
io love—no grace--no concern for sinners 
at the present day? Is itnot the duty still 
of every minister and cvery Chiristian, ac- 
rording to his means and opportunities, to 


aa 
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Was it necessary for the first diseiples to 
labour so abundantly in word and doctrine? 
Must they encounter perils by land, and 
perils by water; be i” season, and out 
of season; boldiy withstand persecution, 

fames, and death; and reprove, rebuke, 
ae exhort with all Ic Ong suffering ? And is 
it now become of so}! little concern, are the 
souls of men now * worthless, and their 
sulvaiion of so smail account, as to give us 
nO anxiety or solicitude; aa not to be worth 
the sacrifice of a few hours from the year, 
ora few penee from our abundance? Te// 
it not in Gath. 


“Why did cur “e-i Saviour suffer 
such indignities, and t e crue i death of the 
cross? Why, with such awak KEnINg concern, 
send his Gospel to all the nations of the 
earth? To what purpose were all the lIq- 
bours, and sufferings, and martyrdom of 
Apostles and Evangelists, and Prophets, 
unless it be a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance that men should hear and believe the 
Gospel—unlees it be an indispensable duty, 
and most benevolent work in all Christians, 
toimpart to mankird the Knowledge and 
Means Of Salvation?” 


No less worthy of a Chiistian Bishop is 
the follow ur passage, 


‘‘Wapnily for the general state of reli- 
gon, and to the great honour of the Chris- 
ian name, the disciples of Tesus are, at the 
present day, awakening to a sense of this 
duty, and sending the lizht of the Gospei 
to those who s.tin darkness. ‘The walis of 
gon, we trust, are extending’ ou iis true 
foundation and chief corner-stone-—o1 the 


Aposiles and Prophets, and Jesus Chiist 
himself. Wis kingdom is enlarged by the 
sword of the Spirit, whichis the word of 
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{ Wisy aud 3 Qt less 
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extending, tavough the preatce part of 


Uae Chitstian worki. "This is an era of Gos- 
pel Ligit, s sur pass doonly by that of its 
fst propagation: und the great miracle 
of die day ‘of Pentecost is almeo st repeat- 
ed. Again, do the Apostles, though al! 


Gahicans, j Cekoi: the Gas pel to evers 
creature. Parthians and Medes, Cretes 

d Arabians, the avwellers in Aftica and 
the rematest Pare , 13 A si i, heai tiicnl 
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speedily effected, by the propagation of the 
\Vritten Word. It will tend, we may trust, 
tu aa is so much by all good men to be 
Jesired, the union of Christians in faith and 
aflection, in doctrine and practice. In 
proportion as they receive these living 
waters pure from the hely Fountain, they 

will be refreshed with the same comforts, 
and imbibe the nome spirit. With the Di- 

ane blessing, it will facilitate that for which 
ve datly, and, it is to be hoped, most sin- 
cerely pray, § That all, who profess and call 
-hemselves Christians, may be led into the 


way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 


spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
jusness of life.” ” 


A letter has also been received, by the 
secretary of the Society, from the Bishop 
ff Philadelphia. ‘The state of our 
church,” observes the right reverend pre- 
jate, * under the Divine blessing, has been 
gradually improving, ever since the intro- 
duction of authority to ordain. With the 
hope of furthering the same object, we 
instituted, a few years ago, a society, whose 
constitution and reports I herewith send. 
We have, also, within these few weeks, 
rganised another society, whose endea- 
vours are to be extended to New States 
westward of Pennsylvania. [enclose their 
constitution; and have the pleasure of 
mentioning, that a missionary is already un 
his tour.” 


We rejoice in the promising appearances 
which these communications exhibit. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 

ie Missionary Register contains ex- 

tracts from the Journals of the Rev. Mr. 

Bickersteth during his late visit to Africa, 

vom which we shall select a few passages 

ior the information of such of our readers 
2s May not have access to that work. 


Gorce, Feb, 23.— I this morning called 
‘yon Colonel Chisholm. He spoke very 
ughly of Mr. Hughes, of his general good 
conduct and steadiness, and particularly of 
ls attention to the children under his care. 
An officer who was with him, said, ‘I 
ive this to say of Hughes, that you know 
“hing of him, and see nothing of him, 
‘tia tis school; and I think him one of 


“< most useful members of society on the 


) 
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feb, 25. Sunday.—I performed Divine 
“tvice i the Government House. ‘The 
F r ; 
Hers attended, and some of the inha- 


ee Mr. Huglies’s children were there. 
P wh ile seem<« t serials ‘ 
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I told them, after the sermon, that there 
would be Divine service and a sermon in 
the evening, at Mr. Hughes’s. 1 over- 
heard one of the soldiers say to his com- 
panion, how glad os should be to go to hear 
the word of God: ¢% was long since he had 
heard it. 1 writin to Mr. Hughes’s 
house, and administered the sacrament te 
him and his wife; and was giad of this 
opportunity of remembering the crucified 
Saviour, 


“Mr. Hughes’s room was fujl at evening 
service. 1 read prayers, and preached 
from Eccles. xii. 14. There was a serious 
spirit inthe congregation, but a great noise 
without. 


* March 1.—Having been above a week 
With Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, I may now 
state my views respecting them, 


**7 think they are both sincerely aiming 
to do vod i in their day, and to advance the 
kingdom of Christ ; and are likely, 1 truss, 
to prove a great blessing to Goree; and 
are, insome respects, peculiarly adapted for 
the situation, 


“They appear to have conducted their 
plans respecting the schooi with considera- 
ble ability ; and Mrs, Hughes has paid 
great attention to the decent clothing of 
the girls. Lcertaialy think that they ought 
to be encouraged, as much as circum 
stances sliall alluw.” 


Sierra Leone, March 7.—“ The approach 
to Sierra Leone forms as interesting and 
picturesque a scene as I remember ever to 
have seen. The high mountains, their 
lively verdure, the lofiy palm-trees, and the 
change of scene arising trom our gradual 
progress up the river, with the sight of the 
ships, the town, aud the Krooinen in their 
canoes rowing toward us, renders the 
whole scene novel and atiim ated.” 


March 11.--** IT have been, this morring, 
to see two slave-ships ; one taken lately in 
the Gambia, and the other in the Rio 
Pongas. Truly di wHEee,: ideas were 
necessarily supeested tu the mind, 


«One was a small two-masted vesse#, 
about the size of an English pilot-boat, but 
not half so well furnished. It contained, 
when taken, seventy-taree human beings, 
sixty of whom were must 
have been liieraliv crammed together under 
tne deck, on the top of water-casks which 
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In other parts of the vesse! there was rice 
sufficient to feed them on the voyage. 


‘* The other vessel was much larger, and 
was intended to contain about three liun- 
dred slaves. Only one hundred and twenty 
had been taken into the ship, when it was 
captured, Many of these had since died, 
from the previous close confinement. Five 
had died even in coming from Goree. 

“ The captured slaves were standing or 
sitting on deck, and seemed happy in their 
deliverance. They had been partly cloth. 
ed, and afte now regularly provided for by 
Government.” 

* The setting of tie ¢aptured Nerr 
tn the colony ts tikely to prowete its rapid 
improvement ; and, probably, wiih ullisnateds 
prove greatly subservient to the extension 
of the Guspel. ‘They form an asseinblacs 
of all the neighbouring nations; and, from 
their liberation, and the prevision with 
which they ave furnished for at least a vear, 
they will naturally feel indebted to thew 
deliverers. They soon learn something of 
English; and can easilv be gathered to- 
gether for public worship and instruction. 
These things seem sv many leadings of 


Providence, to induce us to make our chief 


attempts within the colonv.” 


“It appears very important to mark the 
indications of a providential leading.— 


Among these, I consider the protection of 


an established yovernment, the facility and 
safety of intercourse with the people, the 
economy attending a mission, and the num- 
ber that may be easily collected together. 
In the absence of supernatural inspiration, 
such circumstances may be considered as 
the call, § Come over, and help us !’ and all 
these things speak strongly in favour of our 
exertions in the colony.” 


Gembier, March 21.—“ The change that 
appears to be made in three or four of the 
Gambier girls is worth all the labomr and 
expense that has been bestowed on Africa. 
Their minds seem renewed, and their 
hearts made soft and tender, by Christian 
principle. It was truly inteeesting to find 
fechings which mark and disttneuish the 
real Cliristian, in those who were born 
heathens, and wiio, 19 all probability, would 
have continucd such, but for our Society, 
1s God’s honoure:’ sostrument.” 
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with mangrove-trees. There is no open 
ground till we come to a smal} Village 
called Charleston, of six or eight houses, 
belonging to Mr. Samo. Here was once a 
stave factory. The view was very beauti. 
ful, and became more so towards evening 
when the burning rays of the meridian oa 
ceased to have power. I could almost 
funey myscif on some parts of the Thames - 
but here were no towns with churches fyr 
the worship of God; no cheerful and hospia 
able mansions ; no birds refreshing us with 
their songs; but a death-like silence! | 
could not but attribute it te the Slave trade, 
that no towns are built here: and then, at 
once, rushed tito my mind all the seenes 
of croelty, tyranny, raping, and ontression, 
which have passed mm this river; and the 
sill greater tyranny which Satan exercises 
over bemeghted muilbons! L teit happy in 
coming on a different errand; and gratetul 
that my beloved country liad renounced 


“ee af, a. 
that siniul trainc. 


March 29.—*] have been engaged the 
whole of this morning in Examunnge the bove 
separately, and have been much eratified 
No school of English boys that I am ae 
quainted with would bave answered the 
questions so serneusly and so teelingiy, 
Sureiy the labour of God's servants has not 
been in vain: Surely God’s spirit has 
striven, and is yet striving, with the hearts 
of these children! 1} already feel a great 
love for these children.” 


March Si. Sunday.—“ The children 
sang the hymn which begins 


‘This day belongs to God alone’— 


very sweetly; and I afterward talked tc 
them from Isaiah Iwai. 13, 14, shew 
them what they should not do on this day, 
and what they should do; and that if the) 
attended to this day as they ought, how 
God would bless them. 


J cannot look on these dear children 
without much interest, It 15, indecd, 
pleasing to see nincty children, the olt- 
spring of slave-traders, and of head-mei 
and other natives, gathered out of the 
midst of the heathen, and entirely entrust 
ed to us, to teach them White Mans 
Book. Surely we should discern in svc! ¢ 
sight, a favourable sign of the times for 
poor Africa; aud though we have Ran a 
as yet but littic, yet this should Keep 4''¢ 
our hopes of more. 
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customs and sins: yet some may be so 
-guched and affected, that they may be- 
‘ome biessing’s to Africa.” 


“fam now sitting in my bed-room, in 
he midst of heathen nations; and yet hear, 
on every side, the praises of Jesus! The 
boys in the church are singing psalms to- 
gether ; anc the girls ate doing the same 
with Mrs. Renner.” 
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“Mr. Fernandez said he was satisfied 
that there was a visible improvement in the 
appearance of the whole country, in the 
last seven or eight years; and attributed 
this, in some degree, to the exertions of the 
Missioaarics tm educating the children. 
Probably much is also owing to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. ‘he land is more 
cultivated, and the manners cf the people 
are becoine less savage.” 


ViiwW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


‘te Freuch chambers closed their session 
on the 26 of March. About the same time 
a considerable disturbarce took place at 
Paris, in consequence of the representation 
of a new tragedy, called Germanicus, writ- 
ten by a distinguished adiierent af Bona- 
pai te, and which appears to have culled 
fort a strong burst of popular feeling in 
favour of that exiled Chief. It was re- 
pressed, though with some difficulty, by 
the vigour of the police; yet what occurred 
on this occasion has tended strongly to 
confirm the suspicion which has been en- 
tertained, that «he acquiescence of the 
French in the existing fourm of government 
has been the effect of compulsion, and not 
the effect of general and cordial attach- 
ment. Assuredly, if the suspicion be well 
founded, it furnishes strong reasons tor 
unabated vigilance, on the part of the other 
powers of Kurope, lest fresh revolutionary 
movements should again convulse the 
world, 


li Sweden, a conspiracy is said to have 
been formed among some discontented 
nobles, to assassinate the erown price, 
formerly the general Bernadotte, and to 
raise the son of their late monarch to the 
throne. ‘The cause assigned fur this cor- 
spiracy is one verv honcurable to the crown 
prince ; namely, the disaffectian excited by 
ihe wise and liberal policy which he has 
pursued, of raising the community at large 
‘9 its due share of that power rand influ. 
ence in the state whieh bave hitherto been 
engrogsed almost entirely by the nobles 
who even claim the right ef fill all oy. 
Hees, eivil and military, to ihe @ RCS Oi 
the other classes 
“’own prince, 


is blow 3° AmmMedad af Lis 
as 3 however, for the pre. 


sent, been ceteated by a timely discove 

tthe design of the conspirators ; sume vo: 
WHOM gre “said to have been arrested, anu 
~e bepashed Lhe printe @ one tin 


very popular, both in the army and with 
the community at large 


The king of Prussia has appointed a 
council of state, comprising all his great 
civil and military officers, and a number of 
other persons. Frem among the members 
of this council he has named a committee, 
who are to associate with themselves na- 
tives of the different provinces, and then 
proceed to the framing of a constitution for 
Prussia. Among the members of the com- 
mittee are several individuals distinguished 
for their enlarged and liberal views on sub- 
jetts ot general policy, a circumstance 
which augurs favourably for the result of 
their labours. 


On the 4th of March, Mr. Monroe, the 
new Had nt of the United States, entered 
on his oifice, Inhis inaugural speech he drew 
a flattering view oi their general condition, 
political and fina: reial, agricultural and 
commersial. While he very strongly re- 
commends the requisite security agajnst 
possible dangers from abroad, he declares 
“peace to me most consistent with the 
prosperity and happiness of the nation, and 
& xpresses his sincere desire to preserve it 
on just principles with all nations, claiming 
nothing unreasonable of any, and rendering 
to each what is due.” The new Presi. 
deav’s cabinet is to consist of John Quincy 
Adams, sceretary of state; W. H. Craw 
word, secret ‘y of tlie Isaac 
Shelby, secretary of war Crown 


treasury ; 


and Mr 
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arehbisibep of Gueen, in Poland, on the 
subject of Bible Societies, has beea recent. 
| @ (i public, aud bas excited 
mich ljaterust. We reserve till a future 
emiarks on this ifnpottart 
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The foreign pazettes exhibit a melan- 
choly picture of the distress prevailing’ in 
various parts of Southern Europe. Famine, 
and its usual attendant Pestilence, appear 
to be making dreadful ravages Let us be 
thankful for our lot. 


Parliament adjourncd on the JIst of 
March, for the Faster holydayvs ; but, in 
consequence of the illness of the Speaker, 
the adjournment was prolonged to the 24th 
istant, when, we are happy to say, he was 
sufficiently recovered to resume the chai 
which he has so long flled with honour to 
himself, satisfaction to all partics im the 
house, and advantage to the nation. On 
the day of meeting, the chancellor of the 
exchequer announced the intention of go- 
vernment to appropriate from one to two 
inillions of excliequer bills to the patriotic 
object of finding employment for the la- 
bouring classes, by promoting works of 
national utility. 


It had been intended to observe the vod 
instant, St. George’s day, as the birth-day 
of the prince regent, and preparations had 
been made for celebrating it with great 
pomp. But the sudden indispositicn of 
the queen, on the morning of that day, 
frustrated this intention. We are happy 
to add, that the severity of hier maicsty’s 
tiiness was but of short duration, aud that 
she is now stated to be recovering froin it. 


A deep laid plot, for the general destruc- 
tion of property, ts said to have existed at 
Manchester; amd to have been on the very 
eve of exploding, when Ciscovered and de- 
fated by the vigilance of the mavisirates. 
A number of persons have been arrested 
and brought up to London, where thes Gave 
undergone long private examinualions. We 
forbear from giving any of the details which 
nave appeared in the public papers, re- 
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specting the designs and piaus of the eon. 
spirators, as their authenticity is dubivys 
and as no part of the examinations has sas 
yet been suffered to transpire.—Some dis- 
turbances have also taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle. A lawless mob 
committed several acts of violence, break. 
ing into mills and houses, and plundering 
them ; but it was suppressed by the ciyil 
power, and some of the rioters have bee 
arrested.—Six Luddites, convicted at. thy 
last Leicester assizes, and condemned {9 
die, have suffered the awful sentence of the 
law. Their unhappy tate seems to hay¢ 
struck a salutary terror into the minds o: 
those who kad been leagued with them jn 
their atrocious plans; and there have, of 
late, been no attempts at frame-breaking — 
In Ireland it has been found necessary to 
declare, by royal proclamation, a part of the 
county of Kildare, and of King’s County, tc 
be in a state of disturbance. 


Perhaps the most remarkable occurrence 
which we have to record is the flight of 
Cobbeit to the United States. He embark- 
ed, with his tamily, on board an American 
ship at Liverpool, from which place he 
took his departure about the elos® of ihe 
last month. He kept lis intentions secret 
until he was actually on board the ship. 
‘his venders it probable that the true, per- 
haps the only, cause of his fight was the 
dread cf an exchequer process issued at 
tne Instance of the Stamp-office, for dutics 
oa Lis weekly pamphiet, to the amount, as 
is said, of 18,0002. He himself, of ceurse, 
attripates Ins voyage to a very different 
cause. “2 and mine,” le says, * will’ no: 
live under « government having the abso- 
lute power to imprison us at its pleasure ; 
and, if we can avoid it, we will neither live 
nor Gieé under such an order of things.” 
“When this order of things shall cease tc 
exist, en shail l again see England.” 
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in the view he hastaken of a practice prevalent 


in certain assemblics ; and yci we feel’some didiculty in making it the subject 0 


public discussion, 


TV. S.; Bxeussror; VT. B.i M.; Errenanrus; and Onn Cuvrcu, will appear. 
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the point he has submiited to us. 
“. Z. has not quoted us accurately. 
We can assure Asevta, that he is 


‘marked’ or with any “neglect” the verses to which be alludes. 


them with great care and attention. . 
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‘Yethink that Messrs. Weight and Son sould themselves anthentigate the facts they sfa’é 


H.; S. S.; are wnder consideration. 
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We confined sur remark to French wine. 
incotrect in supposing that we treated with 
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